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** School will commence Monday, mother. 
I hope you’ve got the children ready to 
go.” 

course I have. I believe I generally 
do what belongs to me. If everybody 
worked as many hours as I do, their work 
would n’t get much behindhand,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Salome Heath, pushing back 
the supper-table, placing two chairs in the 
prim row against the wail, and then com¬ 
mencing to flourish the broom even as she 
spoke. 

“Ha, ha, Salome; you don’t mean me, I 
suppose,” said Wade Heath, with a laugh 
that wrinkled his round, good*huinored, 
weather-crimsoned face, all over, until it 
looked like a last year’s apple. “1 wonder 


if you’d like to have me lay aside my pipe 
and newspaper and finish planting that 
radish bed. Is that it, mother, eh?” 

“ If the coat fits put it on,” answered 
Mrs. Salome tartly, while a strange quiver¬ 
ing round her mouth betrayed her inclina¬ 
tion to smile. 

Wade Heath laid down his newspaper, 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
against the pillar of the weather-beaten 
porch. Then he took down the almanac 
that iiuug under the looking-glass, beside 
the scarlet pincushion and a panned comb- 
case. 

“Fourteenth day of April, I declare,” 
said be. “ I might have known it, though, 
for this is Saturday, and school begius 
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Monday, the sixteenth. ’T is high time 
tUem radishes were planted. If the seed is 
put in the ground tonight, the Lord will be 
making it grow all day tomorrow, while 
we 're at meeting.” 

I thought it might as well be done to¬ 
night, so 1 had Robbie rake the bed and 
make the drills this morning. Here’s the 

seed.” 

•‘Well done, Salome, so you *re tendin' 
to my work as well as your own. I always 
knew the Beresfords were main smart 

folks,” 

only wish some of my children bad 
taken after them,” 

“So they have, mother, so they have. 
They 're merry as the Heaths, and smart as 
the Beresfords. I'm proud of my children, 
Salome, and proud of my wife loo.” 

“Pshaw, Wade Heath.” 

“1 am, and I’ve reason to be. There, 
live me a kiss, mother, and own that we 're 
about as happy aud as well off as most 
folks in Mayford.” 

“Go along, you old pester, A'n't you 
ashamed of yourself, right afore the chil¬ 
dren loo? There, I think you *d better go 
out to the gulden now, if you've made a 
fool of yourself long enough.” 

“Yes, yes, I 'm going. Where 's the 
seed? Here, Robbie, you may go with me. 
Ob, I'd like to have forgot, mother, what I 
was going to tell you. Mrs. Owen's got 
one of her nervous spells, and she can't 
have the school-ma’am next week to board. 
So she's coming here.” 

“Well, there! I never, Wade Heath! J£ 
you a’n't enough to provoke a saintf' ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Heath, setting down the pile 
of niilk-pHiis she was conveying to the but¬ 
tery, and standing still to look at her hus¬ 
band, while the color flashed all over her 
face. 

“And you *ve known this ever since yes¬ 
terday, and never told me,” 

“Why, 1 did n’t suppose it would make 
any difference, mother. We always have 
enough to eat, and we've plenty of rooms 
fur the little girl to sleep in, so why can’t 
she come?” 

“ I have n’t said she could n’t come, and 
I guess 1 could lodge a dozen people for 
that matter; but 1 do think I might have 
been told before. 1 should have wade 
pound-cake instead of gingerbread, and 
baked some custard-pies today, if I 'd 
known, and we must have some chickens 


dressed tonight, and early Monday morning 
you must go over to the village and get 
some coffee, for we 've only souchong in 
the house, aud maybe she won't like that.” 

“Well, well, mother, if that is all, it will 
not be much trouble to prepare for Miss 
Stuart. I knew it would be ail right, after 
all.” 

So saying, Wade Heath went out and into 
bis garden. 

Mrs. Heath looked after him, and shook 
her head. 

“Whata plague men are!” she said, at 
first, as she thought that after her iiard Sat¬ 
urday’s work there was still more to be 
done, because of her husband's negligence; 
but as she heard his cheery laugh from the 
garden, and the merry shouts of little Rob¬ 
bie, her only son, her heart softened and 
the frown was smoothed from her comely 
brow, 

“Ho is a good man, after all, if be is a 
little slow in bis ways, and it would be a 
shame for me to complain.” 

So, tliough there was an extraordinary 
bustle in the farm-hoU:ie that night, and 
much unexpected labor performed, tiie 
frown did not come back, nor was a sharp 
word uttered; and though Mrs. Heath 
sought her couch that night with a wearied 
frame, her heart was light and warm with 
an undefined feeling of thankfulness and 
control. It was as if for the first time in 
her busy, anxious life, for Mrs. Heath was 
a very Martba in her household. She had 
learned a little of her husband's worth, and 
felt the joy that centred in the group of 
ioveiy children for whom, henceforth, her 
oil was to be less a burden for tiie lesson 
bhe bad learned. How it came to her she 
could not tell, neither cou'd any other per¬ 
son. 

The sabbath —the long, quiet, country 
sabbath — passed as usual. When the red 
sun sank at last behind the bank of gray 
and purple clouds that rested upon the west¬ 
ern horizon, sabbath quietude was at an 
end, because in the farm-house there were 
many necessary labors to be performed, and 
tbe children, weary of the day's restraint, 
would steal out into the soft spring twilight, 
and were laughing and chattering in a 
merry group beneath tbe ancient elm-trees 
that sentineled the farm-house gate. 

But their voices were hushed, and the 
little ones shyly stole behind their elder 
sister, as a light wagon was driven up to 
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the gate, and a joung man, leaping out, 
with a great show of rustic gallantry os^ 
tlsted his companion to alighu 
A slight female figure in gray floating 
robes, with iier face closely veiled, she 
stood in their midst. The children were 
sure that their teacher bad come, but not 
one of them dared utter a word, till a sweet 
voice said, while a light hand was laid on 
Kitty Heath’s head,— 

“Are you Mrs. Heath’s little daughter? 
Please, then, show me into the house. I 
am Miss Stuart, and I have come to stay 
with you a week or two,” 

All Kitty’s fears vanished, and, putting 
her hand into that of her teacher, the child 
led her to the door, where Mrs. Heath al¬ 
ready stood with welcome beaming on iier 
face. The teaciier’s little trunk and basket 
were brought in. her wraps removed and 
carried away in little Kilty’s willing arms, 
the kettle replaced on the kitchen fire, and 
the table drawn out for the guesi’s supper, 
before Mr. Heaih came in. As he went up 
to speak to ihe teacher in his hearty voice, 
and to clasp her little Angers in his welcom¬ 
ing hand, Mrs. Heath came in with a light, 
and the children caught the first glimpseof 
the face they had been longing to see. 

It was a young face, with softly rounded 
lines, but startlingly pallid and wan. An 
expression of exquisite sadness had settled 
about the mouth, and when the long brown 
lashes which swept the white cheek were 
raised for a moment, they disclosed dark 
hazel eyes, whose fleeting expression was 
wild and haggard in the extreuie. 

There was a starliing intensity in the 
quick glances she threw about her, and 
which expressed an almost mortal fear in 
spile of a shuddering effort at repression. 
Mrs. Heath, good woman though she was, 
was wont to be easily prejudiced. Every 
time she caught that startled glance she 
felt sure there was something suspicious in 
it; hut the next moment the mournful sad> 
ness of Miss Stuart’s face, when in repose, 
aroused her sympathy. But, as hostess, 
she was too much occupied in her cares to 
leave tnucli time for thought, until it was 
time to conduct iier guest to her chamber. 
Then site noted tbe anxiety with which 
Miss Stuart inquired about tbe fastenings 
of tbe doors and windows, and the situation 
of tbe other rooms and outer doors, and the 
helpless, terrified manner In which she 
cIuQg to little Kitty, who, with a child’s cu¬ 


riosity, had followed them into tbe room/ 
and begged that she might be allowed to re¬ 
main and share her bed. 

“I guess you’ve never been away from 
home before, Miss Stuart.” said Mrs. Heatb. 
“Why, there ’s nothing on earth to be 
afraid of here in this retired spot, and we 
never think of fastening our doors.” 

“Oil! fasten them tonight, dear Mrs. 
Heath,” cried Miss Stuart, clinging wildly 
to her garments as she was going away. 
“Indeed, I can never lie down to rest until 
I know that all is secure. I should die of 
fear before morning.” 

Mr.^. Heath promised, though she was 
sure that it was very ridiculous. But, do 
what she would, she could not convince 
herself that Uie poor girl’s sufferings were 
real, and founded on some sufficient cause. 
Mr. Heath had noticed her frightened * 
glances, and the two discussed the matter 
at some length, long after little Kitty was 
soundly sleeping in the trembling arms of 
Miss Stuart. The long night had almost 
passed before tbe young teacher fell into a 
restless sleep, and when she appeared at 
Mrs. Heath’s w’ell-spread breakfast-table 
she was pale and spiritless, and quite una- 
ble to do justice to tbe nice broiled chicken 
and smoking coffee and fresh eggs which 
headed the list of dainties set before her. 

Mrs. Heath prided herself upon her 
cookery, and hardly ku#»w whetlier to be 
most vexed or porry to behold her visitor’s 
lack of appetite. But her pale face won 
compassion, and the luncheon-basket was 
80 crowded with nice things to tempt Miss 
Stuart’s noonday appetite, that when she 
and her little group of pupils at length set 
off for the brown scbool-bouse, tbe scene of 
her future labors, Robbie Heath complained 
biiteriy of its weight. 

Miss Stuart proved an excellent teacher. 
Her sweet voice, and gentle, winning man¬ 
ner, won the affection of her pupils, who 
pitied her for her pale face and the myste¬ 
rious fear that so continually haunted her. 
But a mystery it still remrined; even Mrs. 
Heatb, whose house was the home where, 
after her term of boarding had closed, she 
came every Saturday to be nursed and pet¬ 
ted like a sick child until Monday morning 
arrived with its duties, had failed to solve 
It. 

Pupils and parents had almost ceased to 
talk of Miss Stuart’s strange fears, and had 
gradually grown so accustomed to her pale 
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face, as to forget it in her winning manners. 
Hever bad Wen a teacher so beloved, ~ 
never in Mayfcrd a school so quiet and or¬ 
derly as hers, and never had the ** young 
idea’’ been taught to shoot mure rapidly. 
The summer was waning, and the four 
Bontbs of Hiss Stuart’s engagement were 
drawing to a close. Every day the expres- 
lion of relief became mure marked on her 
countenance and the frlglitened glances of 
her brown eyes less frequent; while a faint 
rose tint was stealing over her fair cheek. 
8be was evidently far happier and more at 
case than when she first arrived. It was 
Friday evening; and Mrs. Heatli, from her 
leat upon the porch, saw Miss Stuart hurry¬ 
ing along the road almost dragging Kitty, 
whom she held by the hand, in her frantic 
haste, while the little group of younger 
children, with Bobby at their head, were 
left far behind. 

“La, me! What can be the matter?” 
the exclaimed. Wade Heath, do come 
here. Now what do you suppose that 
nir.uii>?” 

A puzzled expression came over Wade’s 
pood-Iiumored face, but as he had nothing 
to say, he only shook his lieau, an operation 
which he had not completed when the fly¬ 
ing pair reached the gate. 

‘•What *8 the matter. Miss Stuart? You 
’ve near about frightened me to death, see¬ 
ing you running so. Are you imrt, or 
scared, or wliat is it?” questioned Mrs. 
Heatl), as she hastened to open the gate, 
and assist the panting girl to reach tiie 
house. 

“Oh, let me go to my room. Dear Mrs. 
Ilcath. 1 must bo alone, just a little while. 
Kitty will tel) you.” And Miss Stuart fair¬ 
ly shut tiie door in her kind friend’s face; 
and then, with an expression of hopeless 
terror, threw herself upon her knees, and 
buried her face in the pillow. 

“Again! again!'* she murmured. “And 
it is ever thus. So soon as the haunting 
dread begins to be lifted from iny spirit, 
and the almost forgotten quietude of the 
olden times comes stealing back, that horri¬ 
ble face appears before me; he dogs my 
footsteps with his insane threats, and liis 
presence near me drives sleep from my pil¬ 
low, and peace from my bosom. Must it 
be ever thus?” 

Thus sobbing and praying and sobbing, 
the poor girl remained, until the twilight 
shadows filled the room, when she rose, and 


glancing fearfully around, prepared to join 
the family in the common room. Starting 
at every sound, and trembling at every 
shadow, she stole through the hall and 
down the stairs; and, as she sat at table 
that night, Wade Heath’s pleasant lace 
grew sad as he saw the traces of that after¬ 
noon’s struggle with mortal terror on that 
of his young guest. 

Meanwhile Kittle had told her tale: As 
the scholars were busy at their afternoon 
tasks, some of them had been startled by 
the sudden appearance of a wild, haggard 
face, surrounded by malted hair, and with 
fiery eyes gleaming out of its deadly palor, 
at one of the windows. Miss Stuart did 
not see it; but, ere she had time to learn 
the cause of their irrepressii>]e exclama¬ 
tions, the same face showed i self at the 
open door, and a tall, gaunt man, clad only 
in fluttering rags, strode into the room. 
The scholars screamed, and Miss Stuart, in 
licr terror, seemed frozen into stone, as this 
strar.ge figure approached her desk. 

”Ha! my beautiful princess,” he said, 
with nfuntastic bow. ” Adorable lady of 
my lavs. I have found you at last, and to¬ 
morrow shall be our wedding day. Tho 
winds have sung it to me on the mountain- 
top, and the brook prattled of it to tlie 
stones in its bed, and ihie breeze that waved 
the tall grass beside my pilllow of earth 
murmured all night the story of the loves 
of the King of Trebizond and the Princess 
Lulu. Dost thou hear me. fair princess?” 

He would have come nearer, but Miss 
Stuart, with a gesture of repulsion, fled 
from him to the corner of the room. The 
affected smirk faded from his face, his eyes 
became like coals, — almost sparkling in lu¬ 
rid light. Suddenly he drew a large knife 
from some hiding-place beneath his rags, 
and darted toward her. He pursued her 
beyond the door, from which, ere this, all 
the pupils had escaped, when suddenly 
some new thought seemed to cross his 
crazed brain, and, dropping the knife, he 
sat down upon the threshold, and buried 
his face in his hands. And there they left 
him; for no one had the courage to leturn, 
while ho remained, to close the door. 

Now, my dear,” said Mr. Heath, as soon 
as supper was ovei, “can you tell me any¬ 
thing about this man who frightened you 
all so this afternoon? Have you seen him 
before? and what should be done with him? 
Don’t tell me anymore than you like; but 
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land the Iilred wen are goingoTer to the 
Bchoul-bouse now, to see if we can find him, 
and perliaps you can tell us where he be* 
longs, and how to manage him.’' 

“Oh, Mr. Heath, don’t go tonight. In¬ 
deed it is not safe, for he is armed with that 
terrible knife, and at tiroes he is very vio¬ 
lent.” 

“The more reason he should be looked 
after, my dear. But don’t cry, there’s a 
good girl. Just tell me, if you can, where 
he belongs, and If he has any friends who 
should be notified of his being here?” 

“He belongs in C—, and he has been 
shut up in the poor-house for security; for 
he has no friends.” 

“AhI well, then, 1 know what to do. 
Salome will take care of you till 1 come 
back, and, if possible, we will secure him 
first; so go to sleep if you can, and dismiss 
your fears.” 

And. though Miss Stuart would fain have 
dissuaded him. the good man strode away, 
with a stout farm-laborer on each side of 
him; the whole party well armed with 
knives and pitchforks, and Mr. Heath car¬ 
rying proudly the rusty old musket that 
“ Gran’iher Heath ” bad shouldered in ’70. 

Mrs. Heath sent the chiidren to bod, fast¬ 
ened the door, and then led Miss Stuart to 
her apartment. Little Kittle, her fright al¬ 
ready forgotten, was sleeping soundly by 
her side, as Mi?s Stuart at length unburden¬ 
ed her heart of its weight of fear and sor¬ 
row, and wept upon the bosom of her kind 
friend. 

Kathie Stuart, the child of a poor widow, 
with no dowry but her innocence and beau¬ 
ty, had been seen, when she first stepped 
across the threshold of womanhood, by 
Walter Moncrief. He was a man of strange, 
fierce passions, eccentric in manners, coarse, 
and often violent in conversation, unhand¬ 
some in face and figure, and altogether one 
to excite repugnance rather than regard in 
the heart of a gentle, refined young maid¬ 
en. But. he loved Kathie, in his own fierce 
way, and was determined to win her. For 
years he persecuted her with his unwelcome 
attentions, and poisoned the whole cur¬ 
rent of her existence, till she came to fear 
him only less than she abhorred him. His 
whole being was absorbed in the pursuit, 
and the result that might have been confi. 
dently predicted at length took place. 
Stung by repeated and peremptory rejec¬ 
tions of his suit, and roused to fury by the 


favor bestowed upon another, whom he 
chose to call his rival, reason gave way; he 
became a frantic maniac, and Katbie’s lor. 
er was the earliest victim of bis insane vio> 
lence. With the giant strength of madnew 
Moncrief assailed him at iiiglit, in the quiet 
suburb where iiis home lay. No power of 
a single arm could cope with })is, and be 
prevailed. The next morning, his mangled 
form was found lying upon the rocks ut the 
water-side, below the bridge, from which 
Moncrief bad hurled him headlong to bis 
fate. I 

Henceforth, Katbie had Jived in mortal i 
terror. No place of confinement had erer 
been formed from which Moncrief had not 
contrived to escape. He haunted her path 
with his maniac threats, appearing at such | 
unexpected moments that she liad coroe at 
last lo expect him always: hence the wild, 
startled glance.** that continually shot fna 
her dark eyes. More than once he had at' 
tempted to destroy her life, and the fear of 
him had come, lo embitter every luoiiieot. 
She had enjoyed a few weeks of compara¬ 
tive quiet at Mayford, for she had heard 
that he was at length securely confined ia 
the county poor-house. But suddenly he 
had appeared before ber, and the horrible 
burden of terror had rolled back upon her 
soul. 

Mrs. Heath had great faith in her hus¬ 
band, and she soothed the weepkig girl, aud 
repeated so many times that she was sure 
*• Mr. Heath would secure the crazy man,” 
that at length Kaihie became composed; 
and, finally, worn out by the violence of 
her emotiona, fell asleep. Not till then did 
Mrs. Heath steal away to her own bed. 

Mr. Heath and his men searched for 
hours, but unsuccessfully. There were 
traces enough of the maniac, but he was 
not to be found. At length, late at niglil, 
they returned home, all thoroughly wearied, 
and were soon sleeping soundly. 

Out of this, their first sleep, the house¬ 
hold were suddenly roused by repeated 
shrieks from Miss Stuart’s room. Mr. 
Heath reached the door in time only to catch 
a glimpse of a figure flying tlirough the win¬ 
dow, and bounding down the garden-slope 
with the speed of a deer. 

Miss Stuart had been awakened by an ez* 
clamation from Kittle, as the child threw 
herself across her breast. At the same me* 
meiii she felt a burning pain in her should¬ 
er, and Kittie's screams were added to her 
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own. The whole scene had passed so rap> 
idly that neither could tell more. The knife 
with which Moiicrief was armed had 
pierced Kittle’s arm, and then rcmmned 
quivering in Miss Stuart’s shoulder. But 
for the child’s sudden motion it would prob« 
ably have reached her heart. 

The wounds, though severe, were not 
dangerous, and Kittle soon recovered. But 
Hiss Stuart lay many weeks, nursed tender* 
ly by Mrs. Heath. Indeed, the winter snow 
lay deep upon the earth before she found 
herself again beneath the arching sky. 
Months before that the maniac had been se¬ 
cured with strong chains in the poor-house 
cell. Tliere, chafing and raging against his 
bonds like a wild beast, be had worn away 
the thread of life. When 1*9 became too 
feeble to do any one harm, be was released, 
and cared for tenderly to the end. But 
Eatbie was free at last: the winter snow 
lay white and deep upon his grave. 

Tiie joy and elasticity had gone from her 
yeuib long ere this. Relieved of the terror 
which had haunted her earlier years, its ef¬ 
fects remained visible upon her health. 
Life was a burden almost too heavy to be 
borne, and its duties were discharged and 
its responsibilities met mechanically. She 
seemed almost too passionless to regret, too 
languid to hope. 


Every summer she taught the school in 
the little brown school-house, and her home 
was w’itb Mrs. Heath. That good lady, 
whose sharp tongue had of old been some¬ 
what dreaded, had become so mild and gen¬ 
tle in view of the deeper trials of her young 
friend, that Wade Heath sometimes laugh¬ 
ingly declared that his life was too tame 
and monotonous, and he quite longed for 
the spice with which she had been wont to 
season it. 

After Katbie Stuart’s hair had become 
very gray, and her once round face showed 
many a wrinkle, she married an ancient 
widower who needed a housekeeper, and a 
mother for bis horde of unruly children. 
Contrary to everybody’s expectations, her 
own, probably, included, she was very hap¬ 
py in this marriage. Her sweet voice, and 
gentle, yet firm manner, tamed the boister¬ 
ous children; and her husband, who dearly 
loved quiet, loved her as the cause of that 
which was soon apparent in his well-order¬ 
ed household. 

Age had destroyed the illusions of youth, 
and all her dreams of romance had long 
faded. Life, filled at last with real, practi¬ 
cal cares and duties, presented itself to her 
worthfully. Her old burdens fell from her. 
weary shoulders, and the new ones were 
borne with all the lightness of youth. 
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LORD TOM. 

BT UI9S E. £. KENTON. 


I was visiting at my aunt’s house in 
Brooklyn. 

My aunt was a vain iittle woman, easily 
flattered, and easily taken in. Before her 
marriage she had “iived out” part of the 
lime, and at other times had earned a living 
with her needle. Then it was a matter of 
principle with her not to wear silk. It was 
not because she could not afford it, but be¬ 
cause she considered it better taste for 
young girls to dress simply. 

Since she married my uncle, however, 
her ideas of dress had changed considera- 
hly. Silk was indulged in frequently now, 
^perhaps because she no longer considered 
herself a young girl. At any rate, she made 
up for lost time in the matter of dress and 
company, and spent more hours before the 
glass than even the belle of the season is 
supposed to spend there. 

One of her hobbies wu chsirity. 


. Money came easily now, and hers was the 
hand to scatter it as fast as it came. 

A peddler came to the door one day with a 
hole in the elbow of his coat. She invited 
him in, seated him in the best parlor, hunt¬ 
ed up a second-best coat of Uncle George’s, 
which she gave him, with the advice to sell 
his old one to a junk-man. Then she sat 
and talked politics with him an hour, dur¬ 
ing which he expressed “precisely her 
views,” and delighted her soul with the re¬ 
mark that she must have read extensively 
and studied the subject very deeply to have 
such a clear understanding of it. 

She bought his whole stock, gave him 
back what she did not want, and told him 
to call again, which he did repeatedly. 

This instance will serve as a sample of 
my aunt’s self-denying charity. 

While I was there, the house had to be 
painted. Two young fellows came to paint 
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it, both good>lookiiig, but one as Iiandsoine 
as a picture. 1 confess 1 was drawn toward 
this young Adonis myself; but when my 
aunt asked him in, utter stranger thougli 
he was, and treated him to wine and poli¬ 
tics, I was just a little disgusted. 

1 would not be a party to her foolishness, 
so I remained away from them; and when 
he had gone I ventured to remonstrate a 
little. 

*‘My dear girl,” she cried enthusiastical¬ 
ly, “you don’t know what you’re talking 
about! Do you know who that painter is?” 

“I think 1 have heard his name,” said I 
dryly. **It is Thomas Watkins, Is it not?” 

“ He only goes by that name,” was the 
eager reply. “His real name contains a 
title. He is the young Lord Thomas Ever- 
heat'n!” 

My aunt looked triumphantly at me for 
an answer. 

“Indeed.’’said I, laughing. “And what 
may have coaxed him away from his native 
land, where he belonged to the upper ten, 
to take up so humble a position among for¬ 
eigners of the lower million?” 

“Oh, you need n’t laughi He told me 
all about it. His younger brother is en¬ 
gaged to be married to a young countess, 
whoso father will not consent to the match 
because her betrothed has no title. In or¬ 
der to bring about the marriage, his lord- 
ship has come away, and spread llie report 
at home of his own death, which would 
leave his brother a lord.” 

“ And is he so short of money as to resort 
to a common trade for a livelihood?” 

“ He does that partly for fun, and partly 
the better to disguise himself. I knew you 
would be incredulous; but it’s true, for he 
showed me a letter from his brother. The 
letter began with saying,— 

“*AU’s well. The wedding-day is ap¬ 
pointed.’ ” 

“Why, he is very confidential upon so 
short an acquaintance, is n’t he?” 

“Well, he says I am the first person who 
has taken any notice of him, or paid him 
any particular attention, and he thought it 
due to my courtesy to reveal all.” 

“ How very appreciative! Was tiie letlor 
sealed with his family coat of arms? ’ 

“Of course not, you goose! Would n’t 
that let the secret out to every one?” 

“Take my word for it, my dear aunt, he 
U a guilty humbug.” 

“Pshaw! that is all the satisfactiou one 


ever gets by telling you anything. Too 
have n’t a particle of romance in your 
ture, .so you think there is no such, thing la 
the world.” 

1 gave up the argument, and settled down 
quietly to enjoy tlie joke. 

Day after day liis lordship came to paint 
the house, and day after day he was feasted 
and entertained inside instead. 

My aunt sang for him, and accompanied 
herself on the guitar. She could not plaf 
the piano; but Lord Tom could, and did, to 
the intense delight of his hostess. 

He praised her wine, and flattered her, 
and made himself agreeable generally. 

The next-door neighbors were called in to 
licip entertain him, aud were as completel]^ 
gulled as my aunt. 

At last the painting was done, and a few 
days afterward Lord Tom came to bid us 
good-by. 

The marriage had been consummated, he 
said, and now he was going to return to 
England, where he would be hailed with 
joy by all but the bride’s father. When he 
reached home, lie would write and let us 
know. 

It was so sudden, or my aunt would have 
given him a grand parly as a faiewell sa¬ 
lute. As it was, she only said a sorrowful 
adieu, and “hoped to hear from his lord- 
ship before long,” 

When my uncle came home from Boston, 
where he had been during the whole pas¬ 
sage, he was very angry. He inquired 
about the painter’s friend, and learned that 
he was a stranger in the city, who had ob¬ 
tained temporary employment from the 
contractor patronized by Uncle George, but 
whose indolence had finally caused his dis¬ 
charge. 

“He was a skilled workman,” said the 
contractor; “ but he was loo lazy for Brook¬ 
lyn, and has gone elsewhere to seek employ¬ 
ment.” 

“And the idea,” exclaimed Uncle George, 
upon returning home, “of my wife and my 
house being put to no belter purpose than 
the petting and lionizing of an unprincipled 
adventurer!” 

“Well,” sighed my aunt patiently, “I 
suppose you’il believe mewnen I get his 
letter. He is too much of a gentleman not 
to write.” 

“If he dares to write to you, I burn his 
letter before it is opened I” exclaimed my 
uncle. 
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<<Wliat! if there is a stamp of nobility on 

the seal?’* 

Hy uncle was either nonplussed by this 
question, or too much disgusted to make 
any reply. 

A month after this, however, he read 
aluud to us at the tea-table the following 
paragraph from a Kew-York paper: — 

“At one of our Southern hotels, a young 
fellow, a painter by trade, has been success¬ 
fully imposing himself upon the guests as 
a sprig of English nobility. Lord Thomas 
Ererbeatb, he proclaimed himself, and 
stated that lie had been traveling alone and 
iu di^gu^se all through America. His rea¬ 
son for remaining incognito having been 
removed, he appeared, he said, in his own 
proper person, so as to have some enjoy¬ 


ment of American society before returning 
home. He kept up the delusion for nearly 
three weeks, during which te was lionized 
to his heart’s content. Preparations wero 
made for a fancy-tlrcss ball to be given as a 
compliment to him; but, unfortunately, it 
was discovered that he was a common 
house and sign painter from the North. 
The ball came off; but ere its advent Lord 
Thomas Everheath had retired in disgrace 
from the scene,** 

Uncle George looked over the paper to see 
what effect this paragraph had upon his 
wife. 

She was gazing calmly down upon lier 
plate, and made no remark; but she has 
never since been known to lionize a house- 
painter. 
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“LOTTIZY AliLEK'S BEAU.” 

BY EUZABETH BIOBLOW. 


**XiOuizy Allen got a beau, as sure as 1 
a livin^ womanT^ 

Miss Mehetabel Wiggin was peering 
through the closed blinds of her front par¬ 
lor at two figures which were pacing up and 
down the shady paths of the Widow Allen’s 
pretty garden opposite. 

“ Now you don’t say, HettyF’ 

And from the dining-room, where she bad 
been washing up the china teacups, appear¬ 
ed Miss I/upira, lier younger sister. 

Miss Lupira reached the window in a 
marveiousiy short space of time, consider¬ 
ing that she was an esceedingly fat and 
roly-poly little woman of forty. 

“And we ’re the first to know it, Hettyl 
I’m sure c:f it. Hannah Spriggins was 
here this morning, and never mentioned 
the Allens. Now to find out who he is! I 
thought as like as not Louizy would catch a 
beau when she went to Boston. It’s my 
opinion that’s what it was done for.” 

“He a’n’t much to look at, that’s cer¬ 
tain,” said Miss Mehetabel. “He looks 
old enough to be her father. His hair’s as 
black as a coal; but it’s my belief it’s a 
wig. Lawful sakesl there he is a-kissin* of 
her hand right out there in the garden. 
The minister himself might be a-goin’ by, 
for all they’d know. wi;h their backs turn¬ 
ed. Wbo’d think the Widow Allen would 
allow such goin’s-on! But, there! I always 
had my doubts about her bein’ all she’d 
ought to be. And Louizy is an artful little 
mink, with all her soft-spoken ways.” 

“Hetty! Hetty! there’s Mr. Jarvis, the 
expressman, coining up the street with a 
big trunk. I know it’s going there. Can’t 
we stop h)m, and look at tlie name that’s 
on it?” 

And Miss Hetty’s shrill voice instantly 
arrested the headlong course of the express- 
man. 

“ 0 Mr. Jarvis! I want to send a parcel 
to Dlxmont. I will get it ready in a min¬ 
ute.” 

And, while Miss Mehetabel was preparing 
her bundle, Miss Lupira walked down to 
the gate to inquire after the health of Mr. 
Jarvis’s family. Her little, keen blue eyes 


soon discovered a bit of pasteboard on the 
end of the trunk, which they bad decided 
was the property of “ Louizy Alien’s beau.” 
“ F. K. Warfield” was the name written oa 
it. 

This discoverj* was imparted to Miss Me* 
hetabel as soon as the expressman had driv¬ 
en on. 

“ I should have been mad enough if we 
bad n’t found out, for I did n’t just want to 
send that old carpet to Mary Grimes, We 
decided that it was too good, the other day, 
you know; but i could n’t think of any oth¬ 
er errand, to save my life. And there goes 
the trunk up the front stabs! I don’t be¬ 
grudge the carpet now; for the Widow Alien 
is so close-mouthed we might have been 
weeks finding out. F. K. Warfield! Now 
I ’ll write to Semanthy to look in the Bos¬ 
ton Director)’, and find out what he does, 
and where he lives.” 

The Misses Wiggin, with their faithful 
maid Sally, and their ancient cat Moses, 
lived alone In a snug little house, and su¬ 
perintended the affairs of all Fopploton, 
from the settling of a new minister to tlie 
iinuiberof slices of bread and jam propriety 
allowed Ibe little Stubbses next-door to 
consume in a forenoon. 

Miss Mehetabel, who was tall and angular 
and forty-five, and of decidedly unpleasant 
countenance, had a regard for the opposite 
sex, and had not yet abandoned her hopes 
of entering tbe in.'itriinonial state. She was 
always paying attention to one or more sin¬ 
gle gentlemen. 

Miss Lupira, on the other hand, was very 
shy of the male sex, blushing aud dropping 
lier eyes if one of the audacious creatures 
looked at her. She was always havinghalr- 
breadtU escapes from ardeut admirers who 
followed her home, and she never entered a 
street-car without being stared at imperii- 
neiuly. 

On one occasion a man went so far as to 
wink at her; and from this momentous oc¬ 
casion Miss Lupira dated ail subsequent 
events. 

“ Let me see,” she was wont to say, in re¬ 
lating events: “ it happened about a month ” 
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-or a year, as the case might be—“alter 
the man 'winked at me." 

And Miss Mehetabel’s suggestion, that 
the man might have had an afiection ,of the 
eye, was received with angry scorn by Miss 
Lnpira. 

Miss Mehetabei bad never enjoyed the 
distinction of being winked at. 

The Misses Wiggin were not adored by 
their fellow-Poppletonians: but they were 
possessed of some property, and they always 
bad the iatest news to tell; on which ac¬ 
counts they were held in some considera¬ 
tion. 

The Widow Allen, who lived opposite 
them, was very reserved, and the Misses 
Wiggin found no favor in her eyes. 

Louise Allen, a blooming maiden of twen¬ 
ty, never went out of the house without be¬ 
ing peered after by one of the spinsters, and 
never went to a concert or a party that one 
of them did n’t sit up till she returned, to 
see who came home with her, and report it 
all over Poppleton before she was up the 
next morning. 

It is not to be expected, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, that Miss Louise would enter¬ 
tain a warm regard for the Misses Wiggin, 
So it came to pass that there was very little 
intercourse between the two families. 

When visitors who were unknown to the 
spinsters made their appearance at the Wid- 
ov Allen’s, they at once despatched their 
maid Sally to borrow something, and with 
instructions to get all the information pos- 
lible: but here the “war of races’’ inter- 
feied somewhat with the spinsters’ plans; 
for Chloe, the presiding genius of the Allen 
litchen, was black, and “ did n’t like pad¬ 
dies," and Sally “could n’t abide the nasty 
naygurs.” 

Miss Mehetabei declared it to be her opin¬ 
ion, that the only reason for their keeping 
Chloe, “who had ‘ thief’ written in her face 
if ever a girl had,” was because she would 
n’t associate with other girls, and tell of the 
''carryings-on ’’ they had there. 

As soon as F. K. Warfield’s trunk had 
leen carried in, and the door closed upon 
Ike retreating expressman, the Misses Wig- 
dn sought the kitchen to interview their 
luthful Sally. 

“Sally, I want you to go straight over to 
'li»’ Allen’s, and carry that cup of vinegar 
lou borrowed last week. And, Sally, be 
'nre you say that Miss Louizy’s beau is 
toy handsome, and ask Chloe whether her 


eugt^ment-rlng is a diamond or a pearl, or 
what.” 

“I’m ag’in’ talkin’ to naygnrs at all,” 
said Sally. 

But she went quite obediently, neverthe¬ 
less. 

The Misses Wiggin waited, breathless 
with suspense, until Sally returned. 

“Sure, the sarcy naygur says he’s hand¬ 
some fur them as likes his looks,” reported 
Sally. “ And she axed me how I knew he 
was Miss Louizy’s beau, an’ I said you 
guessed it, an’ she said then you could guess 
whatever was her eng^ement-ring.” 

“ If’s of no use to try to depend upon 
Sally and that impudent Chloe,” said Miss 
Mehetabei decisively, “ We must find out 
ourselves.” 

So it happened that the next day Miss 
Mehetabei took a twilight walk upon a street 
which bounded the Widow Allen’s garden 
on the back. Miss Mehetabei had a theory 
that what the front of a house would not 
reveal about its inmates the back of it 
would. 

And, sure enough, there was “ Louizy’s 
beau” industriously pulling weeds out of a 
beet-bed, and, 0 favoring Fates! all by him¬ 
self. It was n’t a wig; but he was ali of 
forty-five, and bad a bald spot as large as a 
silver dollar on his crown, and a queer 
twitching of the eyelids that reminded her 
of the man who winked at Lnpira. He had 
a very marked Boman nose, and a large, ug¬ 
ly mouth. 

“Clearly,” she mused, “’t was not his 
beauty did it,” 

“He must have money,” she continued, 
after watching him, in silence, a moment 
longer. “ I always knew that Lonizy Allen 
was a mercenary minx.” 

She approached the fence, and smiled 
blandly over it. 

It was wasted. He did not look up. 

This was too good an opportunity to be 
lost by basbfulness; and, fortunately, bash¬ 
fulness was not one, of Miss Mehetabel’s 
failings. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” she remarked gra¬ 
ciously. “ A beautiful evening.” 

“Lonizy’s beau” jumped as if he had 
been hit by a bullet. 

“ Good-evening—ah—ah—madam,” he 
stammered. 

“ Miss,” corrected Miss Mehetabei bland¬ 
ly. “I am Miss Mehetabei Wiggin, a neigh¬ 
bor. I see you like gardening: I do so love 
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the pursuits of agriculture myself, that 1 
could n’t help etoppiug to watch you." 

“ I like it when I bask in the beams of 
such radiant beauty as now shines on me,” 
exclaimed the little gentleman, — be was 
very short, though very stout, — clasping 
his hands ecstatically. 

“ Is the man making fun of me?” thought 
Hiss Hebetabel, who had not a doubt that 
she was very good-looking, but who had 
never been called it radiant beauty, that she 
could remember, “ If he is making fun of 
me, that little minx, Louizy Allen, must 
have put him up to it.” 

The thought caused Hiss Hebetabel to 
frown severely, 

“Oh, pardon me! pardon mel” ho ex¬ 
claimed. “Do not frown upon me, and 
turn my sunshine into night. Hy emo¬ 
tions were too strong to be suppressed; hut, 
oh! I trust I have not offended you beyond 
forgiveness. Tour beauty dawned upon me 
so suddenly, and you remind me so.strongly 
of one I loved years ago. Pardon me, and 
say that we shall meet again.” 

“ Vrell, I am sure,” simpered Hiss Hehet- 
abel, and dropped her eyes, like a bashful 
school-girl. 

Surely no one could doubt bis sincerity I 
At last she was appreciated. At last the 
dream of her life was realized: she had a 
lona-fide lover. 

Just at this moment, most unfortunately, 
a door was heard to open at the house, and 
somebody came out. 

Hiss Hebetabel moved swiftly away. 

“ Ob, say that you will come again,” the 
little gentleman called after her. “ Let this 
be our trysting-place.” 

Hiss Hebetabel went home in a dream of 
delight. She had captured “ Louizy Allen’s 
beau! Could there be greater happiness 
than that? 

For once in her life she was reticent with 
regard to her experiences. Hiss Lupira 
could find out nothing, but that she had 
seen Louizy’s beau, and he was very hand¬ 
some. That was very astonishing, for Hiss 
Hebetabel was inclined to think other wo¬ 
men’s lovers “horrid-looking creatures;” 
and Hiss Lupira determined to see "F, K. 
Warfield ” for herself as soon as possible. 

That very night. Hiss Sprlggins, who was 
a retail dealer in millinery goods, and a 
wholesale dealer in gossip, came in with a 
bit of news. 

“His’ Lawton says that Louizy Allen 


has got a beau, and his name is Frank War- 
field. ' She’s ben a-writin’ to him constant 
ever sence she come home from Boston.” 

Hrs, Lawton was the postmaster’s wife. 

“We knew as much as that ourselves," 
said Hiss Hebetabel, with dignity, and then 
made signs energetically to Hiss Lupira to 
say no more. 

Hiss Lupira was much bewildered at the 
state of affairs, her sister’s conduct Was so 
mysterious. Never before had Hiss Hehet- 
abel manifested any reiuctance to tell all 
she knew. 

Hiss Lupira took a morning stroll, before 
the dew was off the grass, the next mom- 
ing. 

She put on a white dress and a chip hal 
with lavender trimwings, carried a bouquet 
in her hand, and walked around the Widow 
Allen’s grounds. 

“Louizy’s beau” was walking up and 
down, in a secluded comer of the garden, 
reading aloud, in declamatory style, from a 
book of poems. 

The book dropped from his hand at sight 
of Hiss Lupira, and he rushed up to the 
fence. 

“Oh! what vision of loveliness'is ihU 
that crosses my pathway?” he cried. “ Oh! 
are you Cleopatra, or Helen the most fair? 
O cruel, cruel barrier that separates us 
twain 1’ 

And he eyed the rather, high board fence 
tragically. 

Hiss Lupira blushed, and hurried away; 
hut, like Lot’s wife of old, she soon looked 
back. 

“Ob, do not flee, beauteous vision!” he 
exclaimed. “ Draw near, and let me reveal 
the emotions which thou hast aroused in 
my heart.” 

Hiss Lupira fieJ; but she “came that 
way again ” the next raoraiug. And on 
this occasion she went so far as to pause for 
a moment, and listen to the little gentle¬ 
man’s delightful flattery, and even to utter 
a few timid words herself. And, for the 
first time in her life, she had a secret from 
her sister. This was a real lover, and she 
could not talk about him as she could about 
the dreadful man who winked at her. 

Hiss Hebetabel took her walks in the 
twilight, and Hiss Lupira took hers in the 
early'morning; and they each managed to 
always go alone, and each was so intent on 
keeping her own secret that she never sus¬ 
pected the other of having one. 
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And the wooing sped apace in each case. 

One evening the unsuspecting little gen¬ 
tleman and Hiss Helietabel had listeners to 
their love-making. In tlie rustic summer¬ 
house, near them, were secreted “ Louizy" 
and a very handsome young man. They 
evidently had to make very great efEorts to 
keep from interrupting the tete a tele by 
shrieks of laughter. 

“Oh, I tliought I should scream 1 How 
could you help it?’’ said Miss Louise, lean¬ 
ing confidingly upon the young man’s arm. 
“To think of his asking her to marry him, 
and her taking it all in such dreadful ear¬ 
nest! And did you hear her call him ‘ dear¬ 
est Frank’?’’ 

“ I’m afraid it won’t do to let him go on 
so,—poor Uncle Frank! We shall have to 
send him back to the asylum. Your mother 
says he proposed to Chloe this morning! 
And be is destroying the garden now. He 
has pulled every beet out of that bed that 
be weeded so carefully, and set the weeds 
out in their places; and he has pulled up 
the carrots, and stuck them in again bottom 
side up. Poor fellow! and he was just as 
sensible as anybody once! See what a 
dreadful thing it is to he disappointed in 
love. You liad belter take core that such a 
thing never happens to me. I might be 
crazy too. I really don’t know but that I 
should.” 

And young Mr. Frank Warfield looked 
very affectionately into his.betrothed’s pret¬ 
ty face, and forgot his uncle for a few mo¬ 
ments in doing a little love-making on his 
own account. 

“No, Frank,” said Louise, returning to 
the subject: “don’t send him back yet. He 
enjoys the garden so much; and, if lie wants 
to destroy a few vegetables, that is very lit¬ 
tle harm. And, besides, it is such fun. 
Those two horrid old maids, who have been 
my deles noir ever since I was a little girl I 
No, I am not too hard on them: you would 
not think so if you knew how much barm 
their meddling and gossip have done in this 
town. But I don’t see' how he can make 
love to both of them, in the way he does, 
without their suspecting each other.” 

It was rather surprising; but the reason 
was, that each was too much absorbed in 
her love-affairs to think much about the 
other. 

“Lupiry, I have something to tell you 
which will probably surprise you very 
much,” announced Miss Mebetabel, with 


great solemnity, on her return from one of 
her .twilight walks. “ I am going to be 
married.” 

“ Mehetabell you don’t say sol”. 

And Miss Lupira, in her amazement, sat 
down on her sister’s bonnet. But bonnets 
were a trifle to Miss Mebetabel now. 

“Is it Elder Whitlow, orEbenezer Bob- 
inson, or” — 

“Neither of those, Lupiry, neither of 
tliose,” dismissing all .those objects of her 
former attentions with a majestic wave of 
the hand. “They were all worthy men; 
but I never could bring myself to favor 
their suits, because I could n’t feel either of 
them to be my soul’s true mate. But I 
have found him at last, Lupiry,—my twin 
soul. But he wishes our engagement to be 
a secret, and our marriage strictly private, 
on account of family reasons.” 

Miss Lupira started at this. 

“We are to be married the first of Sep¬ 
tember, and 1 shall have Miss Bobinson 
here to make my trussoo right off.” she 
added. 

Miss Lupira drew a long sigh, which 
sounded like one of relief. A faint shadow 
of suspicion had crossed her mind; but this 
made it all right. Family reasons made it 
necessary for her own marrl^e with Mr. 
Warfield to be extremely private; but she 
was going to elope with him in a week from 
that d.a.v. 

She tried tier best to find out who Mehet- 
abcl’s sweetheart was, but in vain. 

She was almost appalled by the boldness 
of her own undertaking. Poor, timid Miss 
Lupira! It did seem a dreadful thing to let 
a man run away with one. And sometimes, 
in spite of her promise to her lover, she was 
tempted to tell Mebetabel all about it; hut 
that worthy woman was wholly absorbed In 
her “trussoo,” and the dressmaker was 
there constantly, so she had no opportunity 
if she had had courage. 

The eventful day of the elopement came 
at last. 

The little gentleman was to appear under 
Miss Lupira’s window at precisely twelve 
o’clock. She did not propose to descend 
from the window, nature not having bless¬ 
ed her with a form adapted to such feats. 
She was to steal softly out of the door, and 
Mr. Warfield was to have a carriage in wait¬ 
ing. 

Poor Miss Lupira 1 she was soon to leant 
that — 
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“Tho best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Ganc aft agley.” 

At dinner that day, Sally, who waited on 
the table, bad some news to impart. 

“It’s a quare, crazy craytber they have 
across the way,” she said. “ The same yees 
thought was Miss Louizy’s beau; an’ sure 
he a’n’t, but his crazy uncle, an’ they a- 
takin’ hini back to the crazy-house today. 
An’ sure it’s out of his head 1 knew ho 
was a wake ago, an’ he tellin’ me 1 was as 
beautiful as an angel wid wings, an’ he’d 
marry me an’ make me a lady if I’d run 
away wid'him in the night-time. An’ says 
I, ‘Go away wid ye, ye crazy loon,’ says I, 
‘an’ me promised to Tim O’Tlauagan these 
six months.’ An’ there’s not a gurrl or a 
woman gone by the garden — it’s not any 
further than that that they ’ll let liim out, 
ay coorse — there’snot a woman gone by 
but lie’s afllier makin’ love to her, an’ they 
canna kane him at Mis’ Allen’s no longer, 
though it’s quiet and country air he come 
for. Sure it ’s an engagement-ring wid a 
big stone in it that he gave Cbloe, —an’ he 
not above makin’ love to naygurs!—an’ ha 
tellin’ her they’d get married ag’in’ Sep¬ 
tember. An’ he havin’ a wife livin’!—a 
nice, dacint lady, they say. Well, he' s a 
poor crazy craythur, without his wits about 
him, I suppose.’.’ 

While Sally rattled on. Miss Mehetabel 
regarded her with a stony stare. 

“Sally, bring me the camphire-bottle,” 
was all she said when Sally’s story was fln- 
ished. 


But Miss iiupira, all regardless of tbs 
presence of Miss Robinson, tlie dressmaker, 
threw up her arms, and went into a fit of 
hysterics. 

Before she had recovered, a carriage was 
seen to stop at the Widow Allen’s door, and 
the little gentleman was assisted into it. 

As it rolled by the window, “Louizy 
Allen’s beau ” leaned out, and bowed and 
smiled affably, and even threw a kiss when 
he saw Miss Mehetabel. 

That spinster shook her fist fiercely, in re¬ 
turn. 

“jDeceitful monster!” she cried, “he’s 
not crazy: he’s a villain. He promised to 
marry me the first of September.” 

Miss Lupira recovered, at this. 

“Ton, Mehetabel!” she exclaimed. “Oh! 
you only imagined it. Ton are always im¬ 
agining sucli things. A woman of your 
age! O my dearest Frank! He really lored 
me. He told me I was the only woman he 
ever really loved. And I was going to elope 
with him tonight. It’s all those snaky 
Allens!” 

“Elope!” exclaimed Mehetabel. “ A wo¬ 
man of your age! Liipiry Wiggiu, I am 
ashamed of you.” 

How they settled it, nobody ever knew; 
for at tills juncture Miss Bobinson discreet¬ 
ly retired. 

Tlie story got abroad, and the Misses 
Wiggin moved away. 

They are now superintending tlie affairs 
of another village, and Foppleton is at 
peace. 
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LOVE AND TABLEAUX. 

BY MAKY FBANCE9 -WILLIAMB. 


“ O walj’, waly, and love is bonnie, 

A little time when love is new; 

But when't is aiilder it waxeth caiilder, 

And fades away like morning dew!’* 

So sung hapless Lady Barbara, and so as¬ 
serted toy sister Harrie, in ear splitting so¬ 
prano, accompanying herseU by vigorously 
beating eggs with a fork. 1 suspended the 
operation of rolling out pie-crust, to ex¬ 
claim, — 

“Harrie, it U really astonishing what odd 
songs you manage to pick up! Of all 
lbe» — 

My remarks were interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of Bessie, with her hands full of late 
autumn flowers, followed by Gilbert Dare, 
with a while chrysanthemum in his button¬ 


hole and the scent of cigar-smoke percepti 
ble about his person. 

Without the cigar-smoke, it would not 
have been Gilbert Dare; but he did smoke 
such superlatively fragrant cigars that no¬ 
body objected to it. In fact, Gilbert had 
numbers of objectionable habits to which 
nobody objected. He was so frank and so 
genial, and always so thoroughly entertain¬ 
ing, that he was commonly allowed to do 
very much as be pleased, atid availed him¬ 
self of the license. 

He had lately come to stay until after 
Thanksgiving with our nearest neighbors, 
the Smiths; with whom, Harrie said, he 
might as well have taken up his residence 
permanently, his visits there were so much.' 
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the reveree of aogels’ TisiU, in respect of 
their frequent occurrence. It was a ques^ 
tlon much discussed by the neighborhood 
gossips, wiietber his **intentions” had rei- 
erence to his cousin Susie Smith, or to Bes¬ 
sie. Barrie and X had pretty definitely con* 
eluded that it was a case of 'Mie could be 
buppy with either, were t^ other dear 
charmer away.” 

Giluerl was a handsome fellow, and mar- 
relously agreeabio; but we used i-o proph¬ 
ecy that he would be an *‘old bach,” owing 
lu the difficulty of settling his affections 
upon one particular iady-iove long enough 
to marry her. 

If there was any one thing, besides love- 
making. that Gilbert had a special genius 
for, it was the getting up and carrying on 
successfully of private iheatricals and all 
manner of “entertainments.” Therefore 
we considered it particularly fortunate that 
he should be at hand to help us with our 
tableau party for Thanksgiving night. He 
and Bessie had charge of the costumes and 
decorations, assisted by Susie Smith and 
her big half-brother, Ben Bradshaw; while 
Harrie and I undertook the cookery. Ne¬ 
cessity and long csperience had mode me 
an esceiient plain cook; and as for Harrie, 
I would defy any Pai’is confectioner to ex¬ 
cel her in the manufacture of sweets and 
dainties. 

It was Thanksgiving morning, and we 
were in a hurry to get the last of our good 
things into the oven; so we only stopped 
for a word or two with Bessie and Giibert, 
as tiiey passed through the kitchen, carry¬ 
ing their chrysanthemums into the front 
room, where Ben c:uld be heard hammer¬ 
ing away at the drop-curtain which he was 
banging in front of the doorway of our 
spare bedroom. 

I don’t know bow we should have man¬ 
aged without Ben Bradshaw, tall, broad- 
shouldered Ben, to erect the stage and hang 
the draperies, and evolve impossible “prop¬ 
erties” out of barrel-hoops and bits of deal 
board; indeed, I don^t know what we 
should ever have done without him. It 
was not alone in tiie play-days of life that 
be stood ready to help us; nobody knew, or 
would ever know from him, how much that 
gieat, loyal-iiearted fellow bad done, and 
was always doing, for we tiiree “lone and 
lorn*’, young women. We knew well 
enough what reward he hoped for; but we 
never fancied for a moment that he would 


have been a shade less kind to us if Bessie 
had not been so beautiful. 

Our tableau party was rather an Im¬ 
promptu affair, but we enjoyed it all the 
more for that. We had a very pleasant set 
of friends, and they were all at their pleas¬ 
antest that evening. Only Gilbert Dare 
was a little sulky because Bessie and Ben 
Bradshaw went off down street together, at 
the last moment, after something which had 
been forgotten, and were gone longer than 
he thought entirely necessary. He pre¬ 
tended not to see them when they came in, 
making a great siiow of devoting himself to 
Hrs. Bevere, a pretty widow who was rather 
setting her cap at liim. 

However, when he perceived that Bessie 
did not care a straw, he abandoned the 
widow, and devoted himself with great seal 
to the tableaux; and presently he had the 
satisfaction of being called upon to construct 
a “vine-covered arbor” under Bessie’s su¬ 
pervision; that article being required to 
complete a romantic love-scene. 

This necessitated a visit to the wood¬ 
shed, where the requisite materials were to 
be obtained, and the requisite pounding 
performed. Anybody who had chanced to 
look into the wood-shed, some ten minutes 
later, would have beheld Bessie seated on 
an inverted bushel basket, bolding a paper 
of tacks, while Gilbert knelt before iier and 
hammered in a desultory manner at a curi¬ 
ous contrivance of laths and evergreen 
boughs, destined to represent the “ ar¬ 
bor.” 

This piece of liandiwork might have been 
finished in half the time which Gilbert de¬ 
voted.to its construction, had he bestowed 
upon it as much attention as he was giving 
up to his companion; who seemed to be 
very little gratified by bis interest, liowever. 
(Don’t ask me how I came to know all 
about it; it is an author’s business to know 
these things.) 

In plain words, Gilbert was trying to pro¬ 
pose to Bessie, and Bessie was dodging the 
question in a manner most exasperating to 
his feelings. 

“Bessie,” said he, making his fifth at¬ 
tempt to come squarely to the point, “ Bes¬ 
sie, what should you think of me for a bus- 
band?” 

“I never thought of you in that charac¬ 
ter,” demurely answered Bessie. “1 al¬ 
ways said you would certainly be an old 
bachr* 
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‘ I shall not, thenf’ retoitM Gilbert 
•hortly. 

“ Well, if you are thinking seriously of 
matrimony, I have one piece of advice to 
offer you,’* 

“Well?” said Gilbert, with interest. 
“What is your advice, Bessie?” 

‘‘The same as old Weller’s!” laughed 
Bessie. “ Beware of the widows?’ 

“ Don’t trifle with me, Bessie!” 

Gilbert said this rather sharply, and em¬ 
phasized it by pounding vigorously at tlie 
arbor. Bessie stole a side-glance at his 
handsome face, and saw tliat his eyes were 
beginning to flash and his lips to tremble. 
He was evidently getting angry; and Miss 
Bessie becalne discreetly silent. 

Presently, having completed the arbor, 
Gilbert spoke again, rising to his feet and 
standing before her, with a very determined 
air and expression. 

“ Bessie, you know perfectly well what I 
htean; and I should suppose you could give 
me a straightforward answer to a straight¬ 
forward question. I ask you” — 

“Oh, don’t, Gilbert!” exclaimed Bessie, 
rising also, witli sudden trepidation. “Please 
do not ask me anything!” 

But Gilbert persisted; he thought he had 
the advantage now. 

“I ask you to be my wife. Will you 
marry me, Bessie?” 

Bessie colored deeply. 

“The fact is, Gilbert,” said she, “1 am 
engaged to Ben Bradshaw.” 

“The deuse you are 1” 

“Mr. Dare!” 

“Ob, you need not look precise. Miss 
Bessie!” cried Gilbert, with Hsing wrath. 
“ Plora told me, only last night, that you 
were free.” 

“So I was, last night.” rejoined Bessie. 
“ I’ve only been engaged about an hour.” 

“ Just my Inckf" groaned Gilbert “ Why 
did n’t I speak this morning! I was on the 
point of it, when we were getting those 
chrysm — whatever—you-call-ems!” 

Bessie laughed at his exasperated tone. 

“I would not waste any regrets upon 
that, Gilbert,” she said. “ If it is any con- 
solaiioh to you, I can assure you that it 
whuld not have made the least difference, 
for I have liked Ben this long time.” 

Gilbert answered not a #ord, but he 
liioked very disconsolate, as he shouldered 
“vine-covered arbor” ind followed 
Bessie to the house. At the door, rtii 


paused, and with her hand upon the lall^ 
turned around to him, and said, in totii^ 
which sounded half-sympathizing, half-ad- 
monitory and wholly kind,— 

‘•You have done a rather foolish thing, 
Gilbert, for you must have seen how inSt- 
ters stood between Ben and I. But if you 
take my advice, you c-mi do better,” 

“ What can I do?” asked Gilbert dole, 
fully. 

“Stoop down, and I ’ll whisper.” 

He bent his head, obedieiiily, and she 
said, in his ear,— 

“You’d better aSk Susie?’ 

Gilbert looked at her, doubtfully, but her 

eyes met his in perfect seriousness; and af¬ 
ter a moment of profound silence, he ejac¬ 
ulated, — 

“By Jove, I will! and there’s my hUnd 
upon it.” 

Bessie warmly clasped his hand, and bw 
eyes sparkled, as she opened the doOr, say. 
iitg, — 

“That’s right, Gilbert; if we can’t In 
lovers, we can be the best of friends,” 

“Which is very much the wiser of tbs 
two,” coolly remarked Harrie, standing di¬ 
rectly before them as they entered tbs 
kitchen. “Lovers are always plenty enough, 
but you don’t find a friend every day?’ 

“My goodness! Harrie!” faltered Bessie, 
in dismay; while Gilbert turned red and 
laughed uncomfortably. 

“Oh, I’ll never tell!” said Harrie. "I 
was just going out to see if you were ever 
coming along with that arbor,” she con¬ 
tinued; “but it is n’t much of an arbor. Is 
h? I don’t believe the question can be suc¬ 
cessfully popped under that diminutife 
concern.” 

“The question was popped with veij 
poor success while it was making?” an¬ 
swered Gilbert, with a funereal grin. 

“Ahl this is a vale of tears,” said HSP 
rie; “but hope springs perpetual, yba 
know. Better luck next time, Gilbert.” 

“I hope so!” and Gilbert glanced signlfl- 
cantly at Bessie. 

“Harrie,” said he, “won’t you hold tbt 
door open, while I escort this arbor into thi 
■front foomr’ 

“ You ’ll have to take it through the bail 
into the property-room. Flora is clearln| 
but the front rooms for the audience,” ssid 
Bdirie, as she opened the hall-door of tW 
iparb bedroom, otherwise “the propertif- 
rabtil,” ^vhtlrt 4 number of thi proipieOti 
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letore were assembled, surrounded by a 
imall chaos of incongruous articles which 
bad been collected there to serve as /*prop> 
erties.’^ 

Gilbert marched in with the arbor, which 
TBS received with general disapproval, on 
account of its small size; but he explained 
that ihis was owing to a scarcity of laths, 
and expressed it as his opinion that any 
reasonably minded pair of lovers could man¬ 
age to dispose of ** the question” under an 
arbor of that size. The twinkle in Harriets 
eyes, as he said this, made him resolve to 
be very chary of jokes at her expense, for 
some time to come. 

“Gilbert,” said Bessie, “you and Harrle 
are to appear in the first scene; we will call 
it * One Hundred Years Ago.* They found 
the costumes up in the attic; and you must 
put them on at once, for it is time to open 
the exhibition. The kitchen bedroom is 
the ladies* dressing-room; and you gentle¬ 
men can take ibis great closet.” 

•‘All right,** said Gilbert, with an exag- 
gt^ration of his usual gayety; '*let’s have 
the toggery. By Jovel we’ve got rubbish 
enough hero to set up a first-class junk-. 
«bopl Is that my rig? Knee-breeches an(^ 
powdered wig and — 0 Jupiter f what stun¬ 
ning shoe-bucfc/es/” 

•‘And O Jupiter! what stunning sleeves!” 
recklessly supplemented Harrle, surveying 
her own costume. 

•‘Why, Harriel” reproved Bessie. “Do 
stop your nonsetise now, and get dressed. 
Flora, where are those cards?” And Bessie 
hastened away to arrange the scene, while 
Ben Bradshaw presented himself at the 
front-room door, and announced that “ the 
ihow was about to commence.” 

The audience bustled forward to take 
their seats; and in the property-room arose 
a hurry of confusion rather more than twice 
confounded. 

‘•Where ’a my guitar? Did you ever see 
1 Troubadour without a guitar?” 

“I never saw a Troubadour; but 1 bcs 
lieve they carry harps, don’t they? Harrie 
’s got a banjo; where is it, Harrie?” 

“Ob, my beating heart! a Troubadour 
with a banjo!” 

“Are these my habiliments?” 

“No; those belong to ‘The Pirate’^ 
Bride.”* 

“Ben,' you never can pop the question ir^ 
itt little arbor; your head will ^ four 
above the top?* 


“I say, who ^onld have believed B^ep 
(muld look so silly!” 

‘•That’s the proper way to look; wh.ep 
you ’re in Turkey, you must gobbler* 

“Did anybody bring down that old bpb- 
by-horse from the attic?” 

“Yes, here it is; behold this 
charger r* 

“My kingdom for a horse!” 

“But thereby hangs no tailT* 

‘‘And not much ears; but he *11 do, with 
a pinch of salt.” 

“Hollo, Gilbert! First appearance of 
Gilbert os a gentleman of ye olden time.” 

“ Good gracious, what a figure!” 

“Let a fellow alone, when he’s dressed 
up! Harrle, how do 1 look in this wig?” 

“It overcomes yon like a summer’s cloud. 
Flo, which is the right side up of this cap? 
I don’t believe it goes on this way.” 

‘•Gilbert! Harrie! if you are ready, 
come and pose,” called Bessie. “The au¬ 
dience is getting impatient.” 

A few moments later, the impatient audi* 
ence was gratified, os Ben drew up thedrpp- 
curtain, showing the tableau of a couple in 
costumes of ‘‘one hundred years ago,” 
playing whist at a little mahogany card- 
tabfe; represeiitea' by ibwAiVig* vwy* 

saucy and charming in a gorgeousold bro¬ 
cade, stiff with threads of silver, lier arms 
quite lost in the “stunning” sleeves, and 
her pretty face encircled by the dingy frills 
of a quaint lace cap; and Gilbert, looking 
very ridiculous In knee-breeches and a batr 
tered old wig, which had been worn by 
some great-grandfather of our family. 

This scene was received with great ap¬ 
plause and merriment; and it was followed 
by a variety of love-scenes and tragic epi¬ 
sodes, in all of which the comic elemept was 
rather prominent, owing to the incongruous 
costumes and startling attitudes of the ac¬ 
tors; who looked supernaturally solemn in 
all the love-sccnes, and appeared much inr 
dined to laugh in the midst of the high 
tragedy. 

After the tableaux, and while the com¬ 
pany was doing unlimited justice to my 
special part of the evening’s entertainment, 

I chanced to witness a suggestive little epi¬ 
sode between Gilbert and Susie. He was 
bolding a plate, from which she regaled 
herself with Harrie’s choicest bon-bons; at 
the same time bending low his handsome 
bead, to whisper in her ear some of the ex¬ 
travagantly sentimental gallantries which 
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he had such a talent for whispering; but 
Susie knew him too well to trust in their 
sincerity. 

“I wish you would n’t be so silly, Gil¬ 
bert,” I heard her exclaim. “You say 
those things to every giri you know, and 
you never mean theml” she added severely. 


but stealing a wistful glance at him from 
under her drooping eye-iashes. 

I did not catch Gilbert’s answer; but 11 
he was not in earnest then, he became » 
afterward; and he must have canvincel 
Susie of his sincerity, for they wore msr- 
ried that winter. 
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LOVE AMONG THE ICE-FIELDS. 

BX ■W. H. UACr. 


1 hear that Tom Dawson was ship-keeper 
on hoard one of the whalers lost last season 
In the great Polar basin, near Point Bar- 
row; and that he remained hy the ship, pre¬ 
ferring to take his chances in these hyper¬ 
borean regions rather than attempt the 
seemingly desperate— though, as it proved, 
snccessfnl — journey over land and Ice to 
seek safety on board more fortunate ships. 
Tom Is an old stager in those Polar seas; 
and, from all that I can learn from those 
rescued and brought to San Francisco, I 
have a shrewd suspicion that he has return¬ 
ed to his first love. . ’ 

It is fifteen years since Tom Dawson and 
I were shipmates in the “ Braganza;” and 
he then told me that he had been up north 
every summer since 1849, but had never 
penetrated so far as he wished to go, which 
was to a hay in latitude seventy-four north, 
near Point Barrow. 

I was cnrions to know what particular 
object he had in view, that he should thus 
persevere, year after year, in trying to reach 
that far-away place. 

“Why,” asked Dawson, “isn’t it natu¬ 
ral that a man should want to see his 
wife?” 

“His wife!” I echoed, in amazement. 
“Why, yes, of course it ’a natural; but 
what do you mean by that?” 

“ My wife is up there somewhere, I sup. 
pose. For the last twelve seasons I have 
been sailing out of the Sandwich Islands by 
the cruise, coming up here in the Arctic 
every summer, and all with the hope of 
again meeting my little Agnes.” 

“Agnes?” I again repeated. “Agnes 
what or who?” 

“Why, Agnes Dawson,” he answered 
coolly, “ since, as I told you, she is my 
wife. I have seldom told the circumstance 
to any of my shipmates; for they are too 
much inclined to laugh at me, and call me a 
romantic fool; but I shall come up into 
these seas every year as long as I am able 
to do it; and, if I ever find my wife, I shall 
go with her and stay with her, if I have to 
fight my way out of the ship, and fight 
again after I get on shore. I think I have 


confidence enough in you to tell you all the 
particulars; and, after having heard tbs 
story, yon shall judge for yourself how big 
a fool I am.” 

And this is the substance of the story 
which Tom Dawson told to me during oar 
night-watches. 

When Captain Boys, in the “ Superior," 
of Sag Harbor, passed through Behring's 
Straits in the summer of 1848, and made s 
very successful whaling season, it was gen¬ 
erally believed that his was the only vessel 
visiting the Arctic Ocean that year. But, 
according to the story told me by Tom, the 
little bark “ Mongolian,” on board which he 
held the berth of ordinary seaman, sailed 
from Sydney, Australia, in the early part of 
that year, on a voyage which was secret 
from all hut her captain and chief officer, 

It was understood by Tom and others of 
the crew, when they signed the shipping 
articles, that the vessel was to make a trad¬ 
ing voyage among the Micronesian Islands 
in the lower latitudes of the Pacific, and 
would extend her cruise to Vancouver’s 
Island or other British ports on the north¬ 
west coast of America. There was nothing 
about the “Mongolian” or her outfit that 
indicated any special preparations for a voy¬ 
age to the icy seas, and Tom assured me 
that he certainly should not have joined her 
crew if he had known or even guessed her 
real destination. 

After touching at various islands in the 
Pacific, the bark held her course steadily 
northward; and, instead of approaching the 
west coast of America at the point expected 
by the crew, she steered through one of the 
passages among the Aleutian Chain, and 
made her first landfall near Cape St. Thad- 
deus. 

Tom and bis shipmates, indignant at the 
deception practiced upon them, entered 
their protest; but the captain, calling all 
hands aft, explained that he Intended to ex¬ 
plore for information concerning new whal- 
ing-grounds in the far north, and also to as¬ 
certain if a good trade might not be carried 
on with the wandering tribes of Esquimajix 
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for fora and walms-iToi;. The crew were 
promised extra wages and more grog, their 
remonstrances were all overruled, and the; 
returned to their duty. 

The “Htfongolian ” then proceeded on her 
voyage through Behring’s Straits, entering 
the Polar basin, as appears by Tom’s state* 
ments, some days in advance of the date 
given in the log-book of Captain Boys, A 
good dicker was carried on, from time to 
time, with little parties of Indians who 
came out in their skin-boats; and, the sea¬ 
son proving a very open one, the little bark 
skirted the ice-fields away up to the vicinity 
of Point Bstrrow, arriving there late in An-' 
gust 

A large party of natives were found en¬ 
camped here at a favorable location for car¬ 
rying on a trade; and the anchor was let go 
in a convenient depth at two miles’ distance 
from the land, for the whole sea is but a 
sbailow basin, affording anchorage any- 
vhere. 

But, the night following, a gale came on 
from the westward, forcing the ice in toward 
the land until the bark was surrounded and 
hemmed in by the impassable barrier. 

Bat she was not at first supposed to be in 
immediate danger, and it was hoped that a 
change of wind and weather might soon op¬ 
erate to release her from the icy fetters. 
The wind, however, continued for three 
reeks in the same quarter; and more and 
more ice kept pressing down before it, mak¬ 
ing the situation each day more perilous, 
Hope merged .into deep anxiety, and anxie¬ 
ty into despair, until at last the captain de-. 
tided to abandon the bark to her fate, and 
leek safety for himself and those under his 
command by making a journey down the 
coast to some Bussian settlement. The 
■eason was drawing to a close, and the signs 
heralding the approach of an eaply winter 
rere already to be observed. 

The stock of provisions'on board was not 
■nfficient to have lasted the whole crew, 
more than half way through the. inclement 
■Cason, even bad there been a reasonable 
kope of preserving the vessel herself from 
destruction. 

But of this there was no prospect; for it 
Ksmed that, any considerable increase of, 
*ii)d, causing a commotion among the.tee, r 
oust certainly break, her bP> and probably, 
destroy the . lives of ail. who might be;on. 
koard of her at the moment. 

.The Bsqoimaux had all the time been 


very. friendly, to the itte-boond mariners;: 
but to attempt to qnarter the whole crew of' 
mghteen men Upon them for the winter was: 
not for a moment to be thought of. They 
were so poor themselves that they barely 
picked up a meagre sabsisteiice, wandering 
from placse to placte, like the Bedouins pf 
the desert, . , ... 

■When it was finally decided to abandon, 
Tom Dawson, and bis chum, Jack Gilbert, 
declared their intention of taking their 
chance of remaining by the bark, living ei¬ 
ther on board or among the Indians, rather' 
than incur the toils and risks of the jonmey 
over icse and land which the main body 
were about to undertake. 

The.captain raised.no objection to this; 
and the two, taking an affectionate leave of 
their shipmates, remained behind, with a 
strong presentiment upon idl that they 
would never meet again in this world. 

Taking the two boats with them, sixteen 
men set forward over the ice, beading di¬ 
rectly to the southward, .but keeping as 
near the coast as circumstances would per¬ 
mit. 

Tom and. Gilbert watched them as long 
as tliey could be seen from the bark’s mast¬ 
head, and felt the entire loneliness of their 
condition all .the more keenly when their, 
comrades were no longer to be seen. But 
each party bad made their own elation; 
and those sixteen men were never heard of 
more, having no doubt all perished misera¬ 
bly in some way known only to Omnis¬ 
cience, 

The party had taken what provisions they, 
could well carry with them; but enongb re¬ 
mained on board the *' Ufongolian ” to last 
two men for more than a year. Gilbert and 
Tom were in some doubt as to- the best 
manner of preserving their stock: for if 
they, with the help, of their Esqoimaux 
friends, could carry it on shore, it would be' 
quite impossible to guard against theft and' 
waste; for these people, despite their gen¬ 
eral friendliness, had an irresistible propen¬ 
sity to pilfer even things whioh they did not 
really want, and .were, besides. Improvident 
even .to recklessness. On the other hand, 
if the hark were destroyed; with all the pro¬ 
visions on board, they would be in a miser-, 
able plight, even if they escaped wdth their 
Uvesp^for they wooid be restricted'to the 
nauseons.dietof the Bsqnimaax,' and: short 
conunons even at that. 

But tor the present they decided to let all - 
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remain as it was, and to lire chiefly on 
board, keeping aloof, as far as possible, 
from the Indians. Some of the latter, how¬ 
ever, came on board every day, and of 
course took greater liberties, now that there 
were only two seamen left, than they bad 
when all hands were on board. Though not 
at all hostile, they were thus quite trouble¬ 
some. 

The weather and wind continued much 
the same for another week; but, at the end 
of that period, an easterly breeze set in, and 
the masses of ice were forced off shore, thus 
relieving the vessel from the pressure. 
Three or four days of easterly weather were 
sufficient to move away the barrier, and 
leave a strip of clear water several miles in 
width along the coast. 

But it was quite impossible for our two 
adventurers to work and handle a bark of 
two hundred tons in such a manner as to 
take her back into the Paciflc; while the 
Esquimaux, even had they been willing to 
assist in such a voyage, were entirely use¬ 
less as seamen. Besides, the view from the 
mast-head showed such immense bodies of 
ice to the southward that it was evident 
that all hope of escape in that direction 
would be eSectnally barred as soon as a few 
miles’ progress had been made. 

The idea was at once given up; but, with 
the aid of the Indians, the anchor was 
weighed, and the ship worked into a small 
haven beyond a bend of the shore, some¬ 
what to the northward of the former an¬ 
chorage. Here the anchor was again let 
go, within half a mile from the shore; as it 
was thought to be the position which held 
out the best promise of safety. 

Tom and his partner, having now done 
all that could be done, awaited the progress 
of the' season, determined, in the event of 
any great movement of the ice, to get clear 
of the bark in time, before she should be 
crushed or be forced on shore. 

The Esquimaux set about building their 
winter village at the head of the haven, 
within convenient distance of the vessel; 
the village consisting of only three huts, 
with a population of about thirty souls. 

When the wind again changed, it came 
quite fresh from the northwest, and the 
sight of the advancing fields of ice was fear¬ 
ful to behold. The preparations for aban¬ 
donment were hastily made, and a part of 
the provisions was being transferred to the 
small boat and the native baiiart, to be cat^ 


ried on shore, when an unlooked-for cir- 
cnmstance occurred, which proved the sal¬ 
vation of the “ Mongolian,” and gave our 
heroes at least a respite from destruction by 
shipwreck, which a moment before appeared 
inevitable. 

Among the advance guard of the icy 
masses was one particularly large berg or 
floating island, — large in extent or area, 
but of no great height. This berg, moving 
on with the rest in full career, was suddenly 
brought to a stand by striking aground di¬ 
rectly at the mouth of the little bay, which 
passage it almost completely blocked up. 
The other smaller masses, being thus effect¬ 
ually cheeked, recoiled from the shock, 
grinding upon each other, and were swept 
away to the southward, so that only smaller 
pieces found their way past the great natu¬ 
ral breakwater thus formed by the stranded 
berg. 

The Esquimaux greeted this phenomenon 
with wild shouts, and declared, with every 
kind of pantomime they could make use of, 
that the bark was safe for the season. 

And the event proved that they we.-s. 
right; for the next day the weather became 
wintry, with a sudden accession of cold, 
smd, before Tom and his crony had com¬ 
pleted their arrangements for making them¬ 
selves comfortable on board, the young ice 
had begun to form in the smooth basin of 
the little bay. In a few more days it was 
strongly frozen over; and the “Mongolian” 
lay snugly and securely docked, with no ap¬ 
prehension of any immediate peril to the 
vessel herself. 

I will not tire the reader with a descrip¬ 
tion of their life in winter quarters, such as 
has been so well and so minutely described 
in the narratives of the several Arctic ex¬ 
plorers. Of course our two men, having a 
vessel not specially fitted for wintering in 
the regions of eternal ice, were put to a 
thousand make-shifts and rude contriv¬ 
ances; yet they managed, not only to exist, 
but to keep themselves tolerably comforta¬ 
ble. 

The Indians, bad they been so disposed, 
might easily have taken possersion of the 
vessel and all she contained. But they 
showed no such disposition, and continued 
to make peaceful visits to her every day 
when the mercury rose high enough to allow 
of bnman beings venturing into the open 
air at all. 

There was one among them, who. It soon 
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tppeared, was always a welcome guest in 
tbe snug little after-cabin of the “ Uongo- 
lian,” and who was destined to wield a 
strange and powerfui influence over my 
wayward shipmate, Tom Cawson. 

There was only one young woman among 
the tribe, who was known by the eupho¬ 
nious name of Aggalootka. She was the 
daughter of old Agkaloot, who might he 
called a prominent man in his own circle: 
for at least the prominence of his own 
cheek-bones could not be denied; and he 
was, besides, a shade dirtier than most of 
bis neighbors. Although be was a widow¬ 
er, he appeared to entertain very little affec¬ 
tion for his only child, who had something 
exceptional about her, and did not excel in 
those gifts and accomplishments which 
would tend to make her a belle in the esti¬ 
mation of her own countrymen. 

According to Tom’s own statement, which 
Is the only available evidence bearing upon 
the case, Aggalootka was really pretty; but 
due allowance must be made for tbe partial¬ 
ity of a lover. A pretty woman, in any 
sense of the phrase as used by civilized 
men, is certainly a rara avia among the 
Western Esquimaux; for, as a rule, they 
ate even less prepossessing in appearance 
than the men. In most of tbe specimens 
whom I have met, the softening down of 
the features seemed to give to the little nose 
the effect of a mere pimple lying deep down 
in a valley between two mountainous 
cheeks, djid, as everything about the 
dress, movements, and manners of these 
people is at the very antipodes of grace or 
good taste, it would seem that Aggalootka 
must have been an unworthy representative 
of her own race if she possessed charms to 
to infatuate an intelligent Englishman like 
Tom Dawson. 

However, be that as it may, Tom, in bis 
itrange quarters, isolated from civilization, 
did actually conceive for this Esquimau 
maiden a passion which has influenced and 
colored his whole subsequent life. She was 
a frequent visitor to the cozy little cabin of 
the “ Mongolian,” and often shared the ra¬ 
tions of the two seamen, thereby conferring 
a strange kind of happiness upon Tom, 
while it must be admitted that her com¬ 
pany was rather a bore to the less suscep- 
tibie Gilbert. 

According to the description given of his 
character by Tom, bis shipmate bad, in 
common with tbe Esquimaux, the faculty 


of being able to sleep whenever he chose, 
and thus while away a great portion of the 
winter in a torpid state, like a polar bear. 
It was while Jack thus enjoyed his somno¬ 
lence, that the lovers passed the most de¬ 
lightful hours, Tom teaching English words 
to Aggalootka, while at the same time he 
improved his own knowledge of the Indian 
jargon by way of exchange. But the lan¬ 
guage of tenderness requires not words as a 
medium of exchange; and in this case heart 
speaks to heart, and eye to eye, 

lu vain did Gilbert, during his waking 
hours, ridicule and satirize all this non¬ 
sense, as he termed it, Aggalootka was 
certaii)ly touched with a new sensation, 
such a^fhe bad never felt toward any of the 
hunters among her own people; and Tom 
Dawson, imprisoned in almost total dark¬ 
ness, and smothered in furs, was, alas! over 
head and ears in love with the little Esqui¬ 
mau maiden. 

Matters bad progressed into this stage, 
when one day tbe patriarch, Agkaloot, went 
out alone to hunt the walrus, and did not 
return. There were strange wailings and 
mourning rites all tbe next day around tbe 
air-hole in the ice near which bis spear had 
been found; but the frigid element refused 
to give up its dead. 

Here was a new trouble for Aggalootka; 
for her father, though never at all demon¬ 
strative in bis affection for her, had always 
left her inclinations free in the matter of 
marriage, and had sustained her in her 
steady refusal to espouse Gutjak, the ugli¬ 
est and most disgusting man of the tribe) 
and tbe most persistent of suitors for her 
hand. 

As soon as tbe days of mourning for the 
lost brave were over, these persecutions 
were renewed in a manner showing that 
Gurjak felt his power now and her helpless¬ 
ness. 

Aggalootka, rendered miserable by her 
would-be lover’s hateful overtures, sought 
the “Mongolian” ’s cabin more than ever: 
in fact, she might almost be said to live 
there. 

Tom, albeit his course might be fraught 
with personal danger, was happy enough in 
feeling himself the protector and champion 
of persecuted innocence; and Aggalootka 
was invested with even new beauties in bis 
eyes. 

It was not long before be resolved upon 
the bold plan of making her his own wife. 
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and living or dying with her; thongb be, 
knew that such a course must involve the 
greatest risk to himself. 

It did not take long to come to an under* 
fttanding with the young lady herself. She 
was ready to incur any risk to escape the 
suit of the detested Gurjak. 

The preliminaries were quickly arranged; 
and Aggalootka came on board the bark the 
same night, accompanied by two old wo* 
men, hideously ugly, who were her fast 
friends, and fully in the secret. A boy was 
also brought along, without whose assist¬ 
ance the marriage ceremony could not be 
completed. 

The ceremonies, as practiced among tiiia 
tribe, were very simple and unique. • Both 
Tom and his bride-elect were anointed with 
rancid whale-oil; the anointing being per¬ 
formed for Tom by tbe two old women, and 
for Aggalootka by Jack Gilbert and tbe boy. 
The couple were then lashed together, back 
to back, with thongs of walrus-hide, one of 
these thongs going round both their necks 
so as to pull the backs of their heads into 
close contact. A sack or bag made of the 
semi-tronslucent intestine of a whale was 
then pulled over both their heads; and, 
thus confined, they remained while tbe old 
women and the boy repeated tbe marriage 
service, whatever that might be, in their na¬ 
tive tongue. 

When this was concluded, tbe happy 
twain were released from their bonds; and 
having embraced, and rubbed their noses 
together, the ceremony was declared to be 
complete. 

“It may be all satisfactory to your wife, 
Tom, as far as she is concerned,” said the 
astute Gilbert, “and she has done all right 
according to her knowledge and gifts; but 
it strikes me that the Episcopal Church of 
England ought to have a finger in the pie, 
for your sake, Tom, at least. Stand by, 
now, to repeat after me what I ^m going to 
read.” 

And Jack produced an old soiled book, 
from which he read off the whole marriage 
service; Tom making the proper responses, 
and using a brass ring, which was large 
enough for the bride to put two fingers into 
at once. 

“I*ve no church authority,*’ continued 
Gilbert, “and perhaps there’s still some¬ 
thing about the splice that is n’t quite ship¬ 
shape; but I *ve done the very best I could, 
and I now pronounce you, Thomas Dawson, 


and you, Aggie or Agnes liootka, to be mao 
and wife, so far as you can be made so In 
these heathenish regions.” 

As he spoke these last words, a stir was 
heard overhead; and a moment later there 
was an impatient series of knocks at the 
cabin-door. 

Tom drew his wife to his side, while his 
shipmate undid the fastenings, and con¬ 
fronted the enraged Gurjak and two other 
dirty braves. 

A word from one of the old women as¬ 
sured the disappointed suitor that he bad 
arrived too late; and he turned away, mut¬ 
tering what were supposed to be threats of 
dire vengeance. But he had not many par¬ 
tisans among his own people, aside from 
the two men who came with him. Most of 
tbe tribe, including all the women and the 
better of tbe men, were in sympathy with 
Aggalootka, and were rather glad that she 
hadibeen married to the stranger instead of 
being sacrificed to Gurjak, 

And so Tom and Aggie received their 
friends, who for a few days made their con¬ 
gratulatory calls, and then fairly settled 
down to tbe routine of housekeeping in the 
cabin of the “ Mongolian.” 

The dark Arctic night wore slowly away, 
with little to break its dreadful monotony; 
and the milder days of spring at length ar¬ 
rived, with indications that the icy fetters 
around the stout little vessel must soon be 
broken. 

It was no longer necessary to keep housed 
closely all the time; and our two seamen 
often took long tramps on the ice, for the 
excitement of bunting seals or walruses as 
well as for much-needed exercise, for in 
their confined quarters they had been in 
constant fear of that dread disease, the 
scurvy. 

Sometimes Tom and his active little wife 
went out together, for Aggie was uneasy at 
being left behind; and on such occasions 
the revengeful rival was often seen lurking 
not far from them: but as Tom always car¬ 
ried his loaded gun, of which not only Gur¬ 
jak, but all tbe tribe, stood in wholesome 
fear, as something mysterious, they were 
safe from any attack by their hideous en¬ 
emy. 

But on one occasion, when, according to 
the calendar kept on board, tbe season had 
advanced well into the month of May, tbe 
young couple bad strayed away out nearly 
to the mouth of the bay, where tbe great 
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berg still held itself like an immense barri¬ 
cade across the entrance, and obstructed 
nil view of the still ice-bound sea outside. 

The ice upon 'which they walked was not 
as smooth and lerel as that in which the 
ship was docked, broken and irregular, 
forming in many places hummocks of con¬ 
siderable size and height, with air-holes at 
frequent intervals. 

Aggie, nimble as a fawn, had mn on in 
advance of her husband, and was for the 
moment hidden from his sight by tbe inter¬ 
vening hillocks of ice, 

Tom had left bis gun standing [gainst 
one of these, and walked a few steps to the 
edge of an air-hole, stopping to peer down 
into its depths. While thus engaged, rmd 
abstracted for an instant from all around 
him, he was startled by a wild sbriek, and, 
jampiug up, was just in time to step aside, 
thus saving himself from being pushed bod¬ 
ily over by the fierce Guijak, while his 
swift-footed wife, rushing upon the would- 
be murderer before he had time to retreat 
from the verge of the opening, pushed with 
all tbe strength of bet two hands, and threw 
herself backward upon the ice, while Gur- 
jak, losing his footing, toppled over down 
into tbe hole. 

Tom Dawson, spite of his gratitude for 
his own deliverance, was quite horror-strick¬ 
en at the tragedy, and ran to look down, 
hoping something might be done to save 
even tbe man who had intended for him the 
same fate which bad recoiled upon himself. 
But little Aggie pulled him away from the 
spot, putting her hand upon bis mouth to 
indicate that he was always to keep the se¬ 
cret, and, thrilled with joy at having been 
in time to save her husband’s life, appeared 
to breatlie more freely and to feel happier 
than at any other time since the day of her 
marriage. 

There was no one in sight at the time; 
and, if they kept their own counsel, the fate 
of Gurjak mqst forever remain a mystery to 
his people. 

It Was with a heavy heart, however, and 
ah abstracted air, that Tom returned to the 
vessel; but the secret was safe with the 
two, and was never revealed even to Jack 
Gilbert. 

Tbe mourning rites followed as in the 
case of Tom’s father-in-law, old Agkaloot; 
sad then the lost man appeared to be for¬ 
gotten. 

Tbe sunshine of spring was now growing 


more and morepowerfoldaybyday; and in 
a short time the distant mmbling sounds, 
as wall as the view from the most-bead, 
gave evidence that the great ice-Soes in the 
offing were breaking up and drifting away 
southward. Tbe spring tides lifted the 
great berg from the bottom, and swung i* 
away from its position like an immense gate 
upon its hinges, while the moist appearance 
of tile level ice in the haven, with the sight 
of here and there an opening crack, betok¬ 
ened a speedy release of tbe “Mongolian” 
from her winter quarters. 

Our two Englishmen took connsel togeth¬ 
er upon their future movements; for the 
crisis of their fate seemed to be now ap- 
preaching. 

“Surely, you ’ve no idea, Tom, of taking 
up your abode among these filthy, blabber¬ 
eating savages?” said Jack Gilbert, who, 
with the advent of milder weather, had 
shaken off ail his apatliy, and was now the 
brisk, wide-awake British seaman, equal to 
any emergency. “Eh, Tom? Don’t tell 
me, old fellow, yon ’ll turn savage your 
self?” 

“Ko, no,” Tom answered: "such a Ufe 
as that is not to be thought of for a moment 
if it can be avoided. And yet,” be contin¬ 
ued, with a fond look at bis wife, who sat 
in a corner of the cabin, devourjpg walras- 
fiesh raw with all tbe gusto of her ances¬ 
tors, “what else can we do? We never 
can work tbe bark even if we could get her 
outside tbe bay there. She would go to 
pieces in the ice, and there we should per¬ 
ish unknown and unsung, as the phrase is. 
That would be rather worse than the blnb- 
ber-eating life. Then our old jolly-boat is 
in a condition that she can hardly be kept 
afioat, and so rotten that she is n’t worth 
repairing. We could n’t do much with 
her.” 

“ Of course we could n’t,” answered Jack 
dogmatically, “She is n’t good for any¬ 
thing in these waters anyhow. We must 
have an Arctic boat made of skins,—an 
oomiak. The season has got along where 
there is a decent, regular change of night 
and day; though the darkness is short, and 
is fast growing shorter. Tonight we must 
steal an oomiak ,—there are two of them 
lying oat here in the ice, half way down the 
bay, — launch her out into the open sea, 
and be off before daylight comes.” 

“ But can we do that without being stop¬ 
ped?” asked Tom doubtfully. 
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“ I think we can,” said Giibert. “ There 
‘11 be no Indians ont tonight after the haze 
settles down, because the ice is n't safe, and 
they.’re afraid it will break clear across the 
bay. hly only fear is, that they ‘11 haul 
their oomiaka ashore when they come in; 
but 1 hope they may risk ’em out another 
night. We must take what provisions we 
can lug sway with us, and, when that‘s all 
gone, trust to luck for what we can kill. 
We shall be going south, into milder weath¬ 
er; and we must keep away out into the 
middle of the basin, and have nothing to do 
With any straggling parties of savages so 
long as we can manage to feed ourselves. 
We can find our way down through the 
straits in ten or twelve days if we don’t 
founder at sea. But, if a gale comes on, we 
may find it safest to make for the shore, 
and land somewhere.” 

“And where do you expect to bring np 
finally?”, inquired Dawson, still rather du¬ 
bious. 

“Well, there again we must trust to 
luck, which is better than the life of a 
blubber-eater. We may fall in with a ves¬ 
sel, or coast away down the shore till we 
reach some Bussiau settlement. Perhaps 
our chance of that will be better over on 
the Asiatic side of the sea; but I don’t care 
which sidait is, so that we fetch out some¬ 
where.” 

“And, now, about Aggie?” said Tom 
anxiously. 

“Can’t you leave her behind?” asked 
Jack. “1 know’t is n’t the thing to sepa¬ 
rate man and wife; but, really, is n’t it best 
for all parties in this case ? Suppose we get 
back to civilization, what could you ever do 
with a wife like that? She would be a reg- 
nlar-built elephant on your hands. She’d 
be very unhappy, and so would you too. I 
don’t doubt that you love her, Tom. I used 
to laugh at that; but I don’t now. Still, 
for her own sake, as well as for yours, she 
had better be left behind, among her own 
people.” 

Tom considered a minute, and then an¬ 
swered very decidedly, — 

“ No: Aggie shail not be left here, unless 
it be by lier own request. It shall be as she 
chooses; and I know she will choose to go 
with us. Tou forget. Jack, how useful she 
can be to us in the oomiak. If we perish 
on the way, she and I jwill at least die to¬ 
gether; and, if we reach civilization once 
more,— Well, nevermind: I ‘11 meet these 


difficulties when t get to them. So my wife 
goes with me, to live or die, unless she her- 
self chooses to do otherwise.” 

Tom could not make np his mind to tell 
his shipmate of the new tie of gratitude 
which bound him to Aggalootka as the pre. 
server of his life. But Gilbert, although 
still vexed at Tom’s foolishness, as he con¬ 
sidered it, saw that further argument would 
be useless. 

That very night, while the Esquimaux 
were all in their huts, and everything was 
quiet on shore, the two men and the faith¬ 
ful woman, laden with provisions and other 
necessary articles, abandoned the “Mongo¬ 
lian ” to her fate, and made their way to the 
oomiak. 

Before they were missed by those on 
shore, their light craft was away out in the 
Polar basin, threading her way rapidly be¬ 
tween the floating masses of ice, and head¬ 
ing southward toward Christian lands. 

The voyage, was a liard and trying one, 
and at various times they were obliged to 
make a landing, owing to heavy weather 
coming on, and to pass two or three days on 
shore. But the two were both young, har¬ 
dy, and resolute, and inspired with the hope 
of a return to the world of warmth and-life; 
and Tom’s wife, with no particular aim 
save to follow and share his fortunes, and 
with no idea of any world but the frozen 
regions between Behring’s Straits and Point 
Barrow, was nevertheless quite at home in 
the oomiak as well as at the landing-places 
along these desolate shores, and was ever 
full of shifts and resources. Indeed Jack 
Gilbert himself admitted that she was worth 
a dozen white men under these circom- 
stances, and had no doubt she could have 
taken the boat and made the same voyage 
alone much better than he and Tom could 
have made it without her company. 

It was nearly a month before the party 
reached and passed the Dromide Islands, 
which stand like sentinels in the gateway 
of the straits, and their oomiak, still making 
its devious course between the lumps of 
floating ice, emerged upon the broad Pacific 
Ocean. 

No words can picture the astonishment 
and joy of Tom and Jack at the sight of 
five ships at different points aiong the 
southern horizon. They knew nothing of 
the successful whaling cruise of the “Su¬ 
perior,” or how the tidings brought back by 
her sent a whole fleet of American whalers 
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to follow on her track in the summer of 
1S49. 

The little Esquimau woman, Aggaloot- 
ka, was an object of special attention and 
interest at Honolulu after her arrival there 
in the faii. Such a specimen had never 
been known to reach a tropical ciimate be* 
fore; and Indeed she was utterly unfitted to 
flourish in any such latitude. Despite the 
best intentions of Tom Dawson, it was soon 
plainly evident that bis transplanted blos¬ 
som was likely to wither. In the midst of 
luxuriance, in a land' where Nature had 
been most bountiful in dispensing her gifts, 
poor Aggie pined for a speedy return to the 
eternal ice and snow, the utter barrenness 
and desolation, bn which she bad been root¬ 
ed and reared to womanhood. It was not that 
she loved Tom less, but that she loved her 
native soil more. If he would go back with 
her, and dwell in her Arctic home, her hap¬ 
piness would be complete; but go back she 
must, or speedily die. 

No one was more sensible of this than her 
husband, and he was all impatience for the 
arrival of the spring fleet of whalers on 
their way to the northern cruising grounds, 
that be might secure a passage for himself 
and bis drooping wife. 

But meanwhile he could not afford to be 
idle; and so, placing his wife in good and 
comfortable quarters on shore, he took an 
affectionate leave of her, and shipped for a 
sperm-whaling cruise between seasons, ex¬ 
pecting to return to Honolulu early in the 
spring. 

But, os the captain of a whaler cruises 
under a sort of roving commission, this one 
saw fit to alter his plans, and make his stop 
atanotber port; so that the husband and 
wife did not meet again, as Tom had in¬ 
tended. 

So, after waiting, with hope deferred, till 
it was definitely ascertained that the “ Om¬ 
ega ” would not return until fall, a passage 
for the poor, enfeebled woman was secured 
on board one of the last ships which left 
Honolulu in 1850, bound direct to Behring’s 
Straits, 

Tom went in the same direction; but, as 
whales were found plenty in the Anadir 
Sea, his ship did not pass through into the 
Arctic Ocean at all; and he returned with a 
rich cargo, and his pockets well filled, but 
with his wife entirely lost to him. He only 
learned that she had been landed at a little 
lettlement at the mouth of Kotzebu Sound, 


where there were some Esquimaux who 
had known her. She was in good health, or 
at least was fast recovering her strength and 
spirits, when she was put on shore; the 
cold, bracing air of the high latitudes hav¬ 
ing worked like magic in restoring her. She 
had been overjoyed to return to her old way 
of life, the only drawback to her happiness 
being the separation from her husband. 
But she hoped, that, as she could not live 
in a warm climate, Tom might some day 
come to her. 

And so it was, that Tom Dawson, up to 
the time when he and I broke bread to¬ 
gether in the “Braganza,” had visited the 
Polar whaling-grounds every year, hoping 
to meet his first and only love. Not being 
able to get up an expedition on his own ac¬ 
count, he could only ship in a whaler, and 
trust to luck and chance. 

Several times, through the medium of in¬ 
tercourse with wandering parties of Esqui¬ 
maux, be had heard from Aggalootka; but 
she was always at such a distance that to 
desert from bis ship, with the view of mak¬ 
ing his way to her, was a hopeless under¬ 
taking. 

His secret was known to but very few of 
those with whom he sailed, for he seldom 
talked upon the subject; but he came to be 
well known at Honolulu and Labaina as the 
man who bad made so many successive sea¬ 
sons up north, and who, when he had spent 
his summer’s earnings, — for bis habits 
were improvident and even profiigate when 
on shore, — was always ready to ship again, 
but always for the Arctic region, never for 
the Okotsk or Japan Sea or any other whal¬ 
ing-grounds. 

I know that I argued the case seriously 
with Tom, enlarging upon the folly of such 
a wild-goose chase; but all to no purpose. 
In vain I argued that his Aggie, although 
she might still have a longing feeling for 
her English husband, was better oft where 
she was, and that in ail probability she had 
found happiness with some brave of her 
own nation years ago. Tom seemed to have 
become possessed with a single idea, and 
the Arctic seas and shores bad a strange 
fascination for him. 

It mattered not that Aggalootka, if still 
living, was probably but a blear-eyed, blub¬ 
ber-eating matron, growing prematurely old 
ill that dreary and God forsaken region. He 
cared for no such argument. To again find 
her was the one great purpose of his life; 
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and thougli, from tlie manner In which he 
was pursuing it, there seemed little pros¬ 
pect of his attaining any definite result, he 
bad no other ties, to bind him to his own or 
any other country, and he, as welt as other 
men, might be permitted to chase his hobby 
or single idea. 

But Tom, who is getting on past the me¬ 
ridian of life, and getting rather stiff for 
active service in whaling, has of late years 
sought the position of ship-keeper, in which 
I am told he has been highly valued, as an 
experienced seaman and a lifelong voyager 
in the Polar waters. 

While near Point Barrow, last season, in 
the “Desmond,” he learned some intelli¬ 
gence whicli raised his hopes to a high 
pitch, as showing that she whom he sought 
was not far away. He asked for and was 
promised his discharge; but the ship, with 
many others, was soon afterward beset in 
the ice-floes, and left to her fate. 

At tlje lime of her abandonment, the vet¬ 
eran shill-keeper insisted on remaining by 
the vessel, claiming himself to be too far 


advanced In years to undertake the risk of 
the terrible journey upon which his ship¬ 
mates were about starting. 

They left him, they said, much excited, 
and full of confidence that he should reach 
the shore, and be saved. As Tom’s wife 
would certainly never again leave the home 
of her ancestors, it follows that Tom him¬ 
self must turn Esquimau for her sake. 

I trust that some of the hardy whalemen 
who may visit the scene of the late great 
disaster during the next summer may bring 
me some reliable account of one whom I re¬ 
call to mind as a highly esteemed shipmate, 
despite his one strange Idiosyncrasy, con¬ 
trolling his whole life through a period of 
twenty-eight years. It may well be said, in 
this instance, that “truth Is stranger than 
fictionand true enough it is, that many 
wiser men than Tom Dawson have made 
lifelong fools of themselves for love of wo¬ 
men who gave less in return for that love 
than did the young Esquimau squaw who 
figures in these pages,—Aggalootka or 
Agnes Dawson. 
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I had been several weeks adrift in New 
York, for the ship in which I bad arrived 
had been sold to New-Bedford parties to be 
transformed into a wliaier, and I was thus 
thrown out of employment. Freiglits were 
dull, 6e.imen a drug in the market, and I 
liad begun to realize that the great city of 
Gotham was not a desirable place for a sail¬ 
or to l)e in for any great length of time with 
no monthly pay rumiiiip on. 1 was not on¬ 
ly getting into debt to old Teazle, the land¬ 
lord with whom I boarded, but was wearing 
my welcome out, and made to feel that my 
room was better than my company. 

New-comers had arrived who had money 
to spend, and it was “Get up. Jack, and 
let John set down,” as old sailors cleverly 
describe tbis state of things. 

I had taken a stroll down one of the piers 
on the East-Eiver side, without any partic¬ 
ular object in view, but merely from the 
force of daily habit, and to kill time. It 
was a pleasant surprise to me to recognize 
the pleasant face of iff. ilurdock, the mate 
with whom 1 liad s.ailed on the last shin, 
who was coming rapidly up the wharf, \vi ii 
a busy and cheerful air about him, as if ho 
had really some purpose in view, ti.ongli I 
knew that he bad been like myself a victim 
of the blues when I last met him. 

Hollo!” he hailed, “ got a voyage yet?" 

‘‘ No,” said I gloomily, “and I don’t see 
any chance of getting one this fail. But 
what’s in the wind with you, Mr. Murdock? 
You look its if you had struck oil or foittid 
a gold-mine.” 

“ Why, I’ve got employment,” he an¬ 
swered, “ and I tUitik there’s a chance for 


you, too, if you go for it without losing 
time. I’ve shipped mate of that ship, there, 
the ‘ Tindicator,’ cotton-loaded, bound for 
Liverpool. We sail this afternoon. The 
crew are all on board. As she has got i 
Second-mate, you can’t get that berth,—I 
wish you could,— but she is one able-seaman 
short, and that's better than idleness.” 

“Of course it is.” said I. “I in your man. 
Where’s the agent?” 

“ Here: come with me,” He turned back, 
and we went down togetiier to where the 
agetit and the captain were talking together. 
Within ten minutes my name was duly en¬ 
tered as one of tiio crew of the “Vindicator,” 
and I had my month’s advance jingling in 
my pocket. There was enougli to wipe out 
old Veazie’s score; and after a parting glau 
to a prosperous voyage, I shouldered my 
bag which contained ail iny personal estate, 
and joining my old friend Mr. Murdock, 
we reported ourselves ou board. Before 
the suu set we had discharged our pilo', 
and were leaving Sandy llook in the dii- 
t.ancc. 

That night in the middle watch, the male 
had a chance, for the first time, to tafka 
little about tiie new situation. Wo agrcei! 
that the “Vindicator” was a good sailor, anil 
worked remarkably well for a cotton-laden 
ship. 

“ But I suppose,” said Murdock, “ that 
she has been loaded in a hurry, and her car¬ 
go is not screwed very tightly, and siie’s of 
that build that you can’t load very deeply. 
Even now she is high out of water, and doM 
not seem to have any such cargo as her 
manifest shows.” 
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*«Jt appears to me,*' said I, “that she is 
not veiy well found In rlarging and sails, 
though she may have more spare stores than 
I have any suspicion of.** 

“Mean enough in that respect,** returned 
the mate, ** though this is, of coarse, be¬ 
tween you and me. Tiiere *9 no spare 
cordage worth mentioning, and her running 
gear is all so worn, that even for this short 
voyage there *11 be a srand chance to prae- 
tice the arts of knotting and splicing before 
we get to Liverpool. However, Captain 
Burke seems a very fair sort of man, and 
says he shall buy all that is needed when 
we arrive there,** 

“Well,*’ said I, “I can only hope that 
we shall not have much heavy weather on 
the passage out; for, if we should carry away 
anything, we should be crippled, with little 
or no means to help ourselves,’* 

My wish was gratified, for the weather 
continued for the most part very moderate, 
and we had a good run acoss the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Captain Burke was cenainly not a bad 
man to sail with, being rather quiet and re¬ 
served, while the crow were as fair average 
as merchantmen’s crews run, made up of 
various nationalities. So the voyage was a 
pleasant one on the whole, and unbroken 
for a month by any occurrence of startling 
interest. 

We bad observed that Captain Burke fre¬ 
quently held long talks aside with the stew¬ 
ard, who was an Englishman of fair intelli¬ 
gence, but this circumstance carried no 
weight in my mind until I carao to look 
back upon it afterward. The two had sail¬ 
ed together before, and it is no uncommon 
thing for a commander to be on familiar 
terms witli a favorite subordinate, especial¬ 
ly withjone who holds a position in bis own 
end of the ship, and near his own person. 

When within a few days* sail of our port, 
Captain Burke one morning directed Mr. 
Murdock to overhaul the long-boat, caulk 
her, and put her in complete order for ser¬ 
vice. She had been housed over and used 
M a receptacle for odds and ends, a part of 
her having also been occupied as a pig-p?n; 
but the order seemed to the mate a little 
unexpected, as she was not likely to be 
needed in Liverpool dock. However, we 
went to work upon her, and put her in 
thorough condition, to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of the captain. 

As we drew in to the entrance of St. 


George’s Ohannel in the night, we ran tinder 
ea%y Working canvas, and when we went 
below at four o’clock In the morning, leav- 
iiig the starboard watch In charge, every¬ 
thing looked promising for a speedy and 
successful termination of our outward voy- 
age. But just as day was breaking there 
was a grand uproar and alarm, among 
which the cry of “Fire!” was to be heard, 
and the odor of smoke was the first that sa¬ 
luted our waking senses. The “Vindica¬ 
tor” »s forecastle was a sort of house built in 
above the spar-deck, an inconvenient and 
dangerous arrangement in heavy weather, 
but one which left more room for stowage of 
cargo underdeck. 

Thus we had only to rush out at the door, 
half-dressed, and we wore directly in tlie 
midst of the confusion, and, Itaif-clioked, 
We rushed aft to get to windward of the 
siboke, as the wind, blowing on the ship’s 
quarter, drove it direcily forward upon us. 

There was much stir and excitement 
among the crew and officers, and some con¬ 
tradictory orders were given, for there ap¬ 
peared to be no organized plan to make an 
effort to subdue the fire. But as the mate 
Jumped cat of iheeaWn appeared to take 
in the situation at a glance, and issued or- 
dors to roan the waist-pump, and pass a/ong 
Water, The smoko was pouring up in thin 
Wreatiis through the joints or cracks of the 
' uiahuhalches, but he ordered us not to lift 
them off until we were ready with water for 
fighting the fire. 

“It’s no use, Mr. Murdockl” sangoutthe 
Captain, as he now for the first time made 
bis appearance among us. “You can’t 
Save the ship!” 

“Howdo you know we can’t?” demand¬ 
ed the younger officer sharply, 

“Because I’ve looked In there from aft, 
through the bulk-bead, and 1 know the fire 
has got too good a hold. We must bring 
her to the wind at once. Stand by there, to 
brace up liie yards I” 

“I don’t think there’s much fire, sir,” 
answered Mr. Murdock. “I believe we can 
Put it out if we make the trial, and if we 
run her on her course in shore, we can keep 
the fire smothered for a long lime and get 
her in port, or very' nearly so, before our 
lives will be In any danger,” 

“ Hard-a-port your helm, and brace up the 
yards!” thundered Captain Burke. “I tell 
you, Mr. Murdock, it is madness to under¬ 
take to fight the fire. The cotton issmould- 
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ering between decks, and as soon as you 
start a batch, she will bo all in flames. Lay 
hold of the long-boat, and slew her round 
here, ready to launch her out of the gang¬ 
way. Lay the inaintopsail right in aback. 
It’s well we put the long boat in order, Mr. 
Murdock, though you didn’t think she 
would be needed so soon.” 

“ No, sir, but 1 suspect you did I” answered 
the mate, in a fierce whisper, which was 
overheard only by me, who happened to be 
standing nearest to them at the moment. 

" Captain Burke, 1 ’ve not been in the habit 
of deserting my vessel at the first alarm 
without an effort to save her.” 

The men obeying the orders had already 
slued the lieavy boat athwart the deck un¬ 
der the leadership of tire second mate. The 
captain turned away for a moment from 
Mr. Murdock, then turned back again, as if 
he had decided upon the course he was to 
take. 

‘‘Look ’e here, young man'.” said he, 

“ you and I ouglit to be friends, and I hope 
we shall be. I heard your suspicious words, 
and now let us understand each otlier. If 
you ever repeal them or let any hint of the 
kind pass your lips, you shall be haunted to 
death, wlierever you may hide yourself! 
And bark ye,” he continued in a more 
peaceable tone, ‘‘ I don’t want to threaten, 
nor quarrel with you. Keep your mouth 
slmt, and carry out my orders. And here.”. 
He put something with a chinking sound 
into Mr. Murdock’s hand. I could see but 
indistinctly what was done; but having had 
my own suspicions, I was intensely interest¬ 
ed in this colloquy from the moment they 
first addressed each other, and w.as now 
croucliing where 1 could overhear it with¬ 
out. Iieing seen. 

I could have sworn to what would have 
been tlie next movement, for I knew Keuben 
Murdock to be the very soul of lionor, and 
his temper to be very quick and proud. 
The touch of the money upon his liand was 
like pollution. Quick as thought, the gold 
pieces were hurled back into the face of 
Captain Burke with a force that must have 
cut into the flesh. He staggered back, livid 
with rage, and seized an iron belaying-pin 
from the rail. I rushed forward to prevent 
murder, if possible; but my shipmate, 
quicker than a flash, had struck out from 
the shoulder with his left fist, and the c.ap- 
iafn toppled headlong over the aide. He 
WM standing on the poop, which at the 


sides had only a low rail about the height 
of his knees, and the force of the blow, f«i 
which he was unprepared, had knocked hint 
clear overboard 1 

There was an expression of horror in Mr. 
Murdock’s face, as he realized what he had 
done. But a moment satisfied us tliat there 
was no help for the captain: he would not 
rise again, until the sea sliould give up its 
daad. Stunned by the blow, he had sunk at 
once, and my dearest friend had the blood 
of a fellow-being upon his soul! 

He thouglit there had been. no wit¬ 
ness of the affair, for he did not know I 
was near him, until he found me looking 
over the rail at his side. 

The pall of smoke between us and the 
second-mate’s gang hid tliom from view, 
and there was no one at the helm, the last 
helmsman having locked the wheel tvhen 
the maintopsail was thrown aback, and lelt 
it to take care of itself. 

“ I know all,” I whispered, ‘‘ I have seen 
all, but I am the only witness.” 

“ 1 'in glad you do know all,” he answered 
huskily. “I did it in self-defence: there 
lies the iron bar that was to have crushed 
my skull, and there the accursed gold that 
he thought to buy me with. The pirate, 
for he is no better, has gone to his account, 
But I can save the ship yet. To your duly, 
now. Take the helm, and put it hard upl 
Belay all with that long-boatl” he roared 
in a voice of thunder. ‘‘Square in the 
maintopsail!” 

The men, with blind instinct of obedience, 
hurried to obey the orders which were so 
peremptory. But the second-mate ventured 
to ask, ‘‘ Where’s the old man?” 

“Gone overboard, I think,” was the an¬ 
swer, which every man could hear. ” Either 
tumbled, or, what ’a more likeiy. jump¬ 
ed overboard. But don’t slop to ask 
questions. I command this ship now, and 
1 ’m going to take her into Liverpool, if yon 
obey my orders. Steady, so!” he cried, 
turning to the helmsman: ‘.‘rig the waist- 
pump, and pass along water. ’ 

Instead of lifting the hatches, he ordered 
them covered with tarpaulins, and every¬ 
thing made as tight as possible. A tub, 
with hose attached, which liad been used at 
New York when filling the fresh-wawr cask 
In the stowage, was now brought into play. 
It was slung up to the mainstay, so as to 
hang a few feet above the deck, and thuf 
waWr could be thrown through a small pipe 
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with jconsiderable force. As the volume of 
smoke rolled forward again now that the ship 
was steered off free, we were able to work 
without being choked by it, and Hr. Mur« 
dock, sending another man to the wheel, 
directed me to take charge of the hose and 
pipe, which had been led down through a 
small opening in the afier^hatch. 

The job was no comfortable one for me, 
for it was hardly possible to stay under deck 
to do it. 

‘ But, keeping a wet piece of canvas round 
zuy head so as to overhang my eyes, 1 
fought hard, while the mate drove the men 
up to their duty, and kept the water supply 
coming down through the hose with a full 
head of power. After a little while I got 
the run of the spot which 1 supposed to be 
the nucleus of the fire, and kept the stream 
playing hard upon that one place. For a 
long time it was imposible to tell whether 
the fire or the water was gaining, for the 
whole space forward of where I stood 
was filled with thick smoke, which found 
.its chief vent only at the little forescuttle 
under the deck-forecastle before mentioned. 
The whole half of the ship, from the main* 
mast to the bows, both above and below 
deck, was entirely uninhabitable. I became 
exhausted at last, and was .glad enough to 
breathe the fresh air once more, as Mr. Mi* 
nott, the second mate, jumped down to re¬ 
lieve me, the after*hatch being closed again 
as soon as I was up. Still we kept the hose* 
tub full and the pressure on, and after sev* 
eral hours of steady work, it began to be 
whispered that we were really gaining. 
The smoke was less dense than at first, and 
as ne fiame had been seen, we felt confident 
DOW that we could drown it out. 

All this lime the ship was making swift 
headway toward her port, and though the 
weather was hazy, three or four vessels had 
been seen which passed us near enough to 
see something of our mishap. 

But no signal of distress had been hoisted 
by Mr. Mnrdock, nor the slightest deviation 
made from our voyage. He was bound to 
take her to Liverpool if it could be done; but 
if the worse came to worst there was the 
long*boat> and rescue was sure, in these 
waters, to be not far off. 

Meanwhile the English steward hod been 
set to work with the rest, passing water;- 
but he could not conceal bis unwillingness 
to make any exertion to save the ship. The 
mate had bis eye upon him from time to 


time, and understood now the real truth of 
the matter. When at last it was quite cer¬ 
tain that we should be able to save the ship, 
a cheer went up from all bands save one. 
The steward was the only one who appeared 
to be disappointed >-r the wrong way. 

Suddenly he threw down his bucket with 
a thrilling cry, and rushed frantically up to 
the mate with a countenance expressing no 
bad counterfeit of horror and mortal fear. 

** I’ve just thought of iti The powder, 
Mr. Murdock! Captain Murdock! The 
powder! the powder!’* 

*^What powder?” demanded Mr. Mur* 
dosk. ** What are you talking about?” 

** Oh. the powder! ten kegs of it stowed in 
the lower ’old, directly under the fire! We 
shall ail be blown up, if we don’t get clear 
of the ship and save ourselves!” 

The mate seized the ring of the after¬ 
hatch, and jerked it off. 

**Down there, and haul the powder out, 
if you know where it is. Either get it out 
or stay there with it. By Heaven I if the 
ship blows up I ’ll make sure that you go up 
with her?’ and, seizing the steward in his 
iron grasp, he kicked him down the batch- 
way, which was at once closed again. 

I spoke to Mr. Murdock in a low tone. 

What do you think of this new danger?” 
I asked. 

danger at all,” he answered confi¬ 
dently, **because there’s no powder down 
there. The fellow was the only one in the 
captain’s secret counsels, and the trouble is, 
he hasn’t got his pay yet, which was to 
have been something handsome if the ship' 
bad been lost. He finds that she is to be 
saved; and it has just occurred to him, very 
suddenly, that be could crowd this lie upon 
me because I knew nothing about the stow¬ 
age of the cargo. I don’t believe there is 
much cargo under the lower deck, anyhow; 
but we’ll soon find out, if we can get the 
fire under.” 

The energy and will of one resolute man 
held all bands to their stations, but kept the 
work going on. All seemed to stand in awe 
of their new commander, and no reference 
bad been made to the strange disappearance 
of Captain Burke siuce the answer to the 
second-male’s question. 

It was not until afternoon that we ven¬ 
tured to open hatches and go to work be¬ 
tween decks, smothering and squelching out 
what was left of the fire. Therb was some¬ 
thing of a general average among the bales 
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of cotton, and the deck-beams and carlhies 
were cliarred, and in some places deeply 
burned; but. after all, a few days’ work in 
the way of repairs would make the vessel as 
good as ever.' We found her to be heavily 
ballasted in the lower hold, but, excepting 
what was between decks, there was really 
no cargo worth mentioning. What had 
been a vaeue suspicion as to the gigantic 
fraud Intended upon her underwriters was 

now a clear certainty. 

In due time we took a pilot on board, and 
proceeded on up the Mersey to Liverpool. 
But the rumors of the strange dr>wg3 on 
board had preceded us, and we found our¬ 
selves and our vessel objects of great curios¬ 
ity and notoriety. The legal authorities took 
such a special interest in us, that we were 
all arrested and held to await an investiga¬ 
tion. We learned that the “Vindicator" had 
been insured to the value of a full cargo of 
first qualitv cotton; and that most of the 
risk was in a Liverpool office, having been 
taken by their New-York agency. There 
had been several shipwrecks under auspi- 
ciotis circumstances within a short time, 
and there was no doubt that these Liver¬ 
pool underwriters had now got hold of a 
•pin which it was never intended should 
reach port: they had the eomp}ete evidence 
under their very eyes, and would sift the 
matter to the bottom. Then there was the 
mysterious disappearance of tlie captain to 
be accounted for, occurring as it did so sud¬ 
denly, and at the most critical period of the 
story ’ Altogether it was a case which ex- 
cited the most intense and wide-spread curl- 

osity. ^ 

There was some sparring upon the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, for the consignees had 
employed counsel to defend the insurance 
case, and tried hard to get the whole crew 
sent back to America that the trial might 
take place there. But as it was made appar¬ 
ent that the “Vindicator ” was really a Brit¬ 
ish ship, that the insurers were English, and 
that the attempt to destroy the vessel was 
made in British waters, it was decided to go 
on with the investigation. 

Man after man of the crew was called to 
the stand, and subjected to a fire of ques¬ 
tions and cross-questions, but all told the 
same story without hesitation or deviation. 
They had been shipped after the loading 
was completed, and had reason to suppose 
the ship had a full cargo of cotton. They 
could give no account of the origin of the 


fire; knew only that they had first seen 
smoke coming out at the chinks of the 
main hatches. The last they had seen of 
the captain he was on the quarter-deck, aft- 
er the sliipwas hove to, and there seemed to 
be some disagreement between him and the 
mate, though no one thought it anything 
serious, so they were not uneasy about it. 
The second-mate testified, as to the ques¬ 
tion he had asked of Mr. Murdock, and the 
answer given, that the captain had either 
tumbled or jumped overboard. 

The suspicious conduct of the steward of 
course came out; and when that worthy was 
called to testify, he was severely cross-ques¬ 
tioned. But he made the best story he could, 
admitting that the gunpowder scrape was 
only an invention of his own, but declar¬ 
ing that he gave this alarm solely from his 
fears for the safety of his own life and his 
anxiety to get clear of the wreck. 

Of course this statement was what might 
be called “ too thin,” in the face of the fact 
that he was careful to wait until the climax 
of danger was past before he gave the false 
alarm. 

He could tell no more than his shipmates 
had done of the suspicious disappearance ol 
the captain. 

Then my name was caiiou, ouu a was 
placed under oath to tell all that Z knewia 
the matter. I proceeded to answer all the 
preliminary questions much in the same 
words that had been used by the oth¬ 
ers though at that moment I knew nothing 
about the previous statements, as only one 
witness was brought into court at a time. 
My testimony went on swimmingly until I 
was brought upon my guard by the ques- 
tion,— 

“Did you see anything of Captain 
Burke, subsequent to his going aft on the 
quarter-deck, after having given the order 
to get out the long-boat?” 

1 hesitated a moment, but soon decided 
to answer, “Yes, 1 did.” 

“ State ail you know or saw of him stth 
sequent to that.” 

I hesitated longer than before, and final¬ 
ly decided not to answer. I took the literal 
ground that the answer was not revelant 
to the subject, but the magistrate told rot 
that he and not I was to be the judge ol 
that matter, and insisted upon a reply. 1 
cared little for his threats for contempt ol 
court, and refused to budge from my posi¬ 
tion. The case at issue, I said, was bfr 
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tween the insurers and the owners, or rather 
the charterers, of the ship “Vindicator,** 
aithough I bad no doubt that Captain Burke 
was implicated in the fraud, and knew all the 
{acts about the cargo, or rather deficiency of 
cargo. But 1 argued, if I told all I knew of 
bis fate, the story might seriously compro- 
mb? another person, an intimate friend of 
mine, who was not then on trial, and 
against whom there was no charge pending. 
If 1 must bo compelled to tell all 1 knew, 
this person should at least have a right to 
hear wy statement, as he would do if be 
had been regularly arraigned as a criminal. 

Finally, the court, finding me determined 
even to obstinacy, and being specially anx* 
ions to get all that 1 knew, without further 
delay, consented that Mr. Murdock, who 
was the only witness remaining to be es> 
amined, should be brought into the court¬ 
room, and confronted with me. 

The young mate entered the court-room 
with an easy, confident, 1 might almost say 
defiant, manner. Our eyes met, and I read 
io that one look all that 1 wanted. I was 
to tell the whole truth without reserve or 
precaution: he was ready to listen to it ail, 
and to confirm it by his own testimony 
when called upon. To be sure, X might 
have known all this before, from my obser¬ 
vations of the man’s character, but it was a 
great comfort to rne to have him present, 
and to meet that honest, re-assuring look. 

I told the straight-forward tale of the 
quarrel and the blow, omitting no circum¬ 
stance which I thought would throw light 
Dpon a full understanding of the truth. I 
told, with a pride which I could not conceal, 
the story of his conduct afterward, and bow 
the ship bad been saved and brought into 
port by his coolness and resolution. 

But, when Beuben Murdock himself 
stood up and took the oath, a sensation at 
once ran through the assembly. As he 
went on with his testimony, no words 
shn describe the impression produced by 
bis open, fearless face, and bis brief, point¬ 
ed answers, every word of which bore the 


stamp of truth. He bad no grounds of sus¬ 
picion, he said, against Captain Burke up to 
the time of the fire, though he thought it 
odd that he should, have been so careful to 
put the long-boat in sea-going order just at 
that time. He had since thought much 
about the private talks between the captain 
and the steward, though he attached no im¬ 
portance to them when they occurred. He 
now believed the steward to have been acces¬ 
sory to the plot for destroying the ship, if 
not indeed the actual incendiary. 

The case appeared clear enough to all who 
had followed the evidence, and a spontane¬ 
ous cheer burst from the whole assembly as 
the counsel declared that he had no further 
questions to ask. My friend came down 
from the stand with the step of a conqueror 
rather than that of a culprit. 

As a matter of form it was neccessary to 
detain and try him on a complaint for man¬ 
slaughter; but as all the evidence was known 
before, the case might be said to have been 
prejudged, and he was sentenced to such u 
trifling term of imprisonment that his pun¬ 
ishment was more like an honorable acquit¬ 
tal than anything else. 

Through the influence of the underwriters, 
be at once obtained command of a fine ship, 
and I sailed as an officer with him on that 
and other subsequent voyages. There was 
always a shadow of sadness upon bis face 
and in his manner whenever that eventful 
voyage of the “Vindicator** was referred to, 
but X think his feeling was nothing like re¬ 
morse in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He bad merely resented an insult as it 
seemed, and had struck the blow in self-de¬ 
fence. The steward, being held for further 
examination, became frightened, and being 
also disappointed of the payment he bad ex¬ 
pected for bis rascality, confessed the whole 
truth, implicating also the other guilty par¬ 
ties. 

For the confession his own escape was 
connived at, and be was allowed to go free, 
not a richer, but, it is to be hoped, a wiser 
man. 
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CHAPXEK I. 

“ 1 wonder if I shall look like Miss Han¬ 
nah when I attain her advanced age,” said 
Gertrude Lorrimer, drumming idly on the 
window-pane with her slender, white Sn- 
gers, and watching the drizzling rain, 

“Of course not, Gertrude. How foolish 
of you to ask such a question! Miss Han¬ 
nah never could have been a beauty, even 
in her palmiest days; and you are acknowl¬ 
edged to be the handsomest girl in Bay- 
ville.” 

“ Ton are always ready with some morsel 
of flattery, Nettie,” laughed Gertrude; 
“ and I assure you I appreciate your kind¬ 
ness. Still, I am not sure that I shall not 
be as plain as Miss Hannah one of these 
days. Did n’t Aunt Grace say that she was 
once quite a belle in Bayville?” 

“ It must have been nearly a century ago, 
then,” cried Nettie Morris, with a scornful 
laugh. “ But what set you to talking of 
Miss Hannah?” 

“I saw her go by the window with her 
charity basket,” replied Gertrude. 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes, and then a sudden exclamation 
from Gertrude caused Nettie to look up 
quickly from the crocheting over which she 
bad been busy ail the morning. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. 

“ Come here quick, Nettie. Dr. Astley is 
coming out to get into bis buggy.” 

Nettie sprang up, and stood by her cous¬ 
in; and both received a how from the tall, 
handsome doctor who had just closed the 
door of his elegant house behind him, and 
run lightly down the step to where his buggy 
stood, the servant standing at the horse’s 
head. 

But, as Dr. Astley had one foot on the 
step of his buggy, a band felt on his arm; 
and, turning, he saw the small person of 
Miss Hannah Graves, attired in a rusty wa¬ 
terproof cloak, rubber overshoes, and a 
plain bonnet; while on one arm hung the 
“charity basket.” 

“Your face la full of trouble. Miss 
Graves,” said the doctor, politely bolding 


bis nmbrella over the little woman, “ and I 
am sure you need my help in some case of 
wretchedness. What is the particular trou¬ 
ble today?” 

“ it is very fortunate I met you,” said 
Miss Hannah, in the sweet voice which was 
one of the charms that bad not vanished 
with her youth. “I do need you very 
much. I have been down to see the Brew¬ 
ers ; and 1 And that the old lady has rheu¬ 
matic fever, Mr. Brewer has cut his hand 
terribly with some glass, and poor Bachel is 
nearly ill with watching the poor baby. It 
is my belief that the child will not live 
many days. They have not sent for you, 
because they have no prospect cf money to 
settle your bill; but if you will see what 
you can do. Dr. Astley, I will be responsible 
for the bill.” 

“I never send In bills to people as poor 
as the Brewers, Miss Graves,” said Dr. 
Astiey, with just a trifle of hauteur in his 
manner; “and I will go to see them at 
once.” 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Hannah simply. 
“I have always gone for Dr. Case; but, as 
you know, he is too ill to leave his bouse at 
present.” ' 

And she moved on, bowing slightly to the 
doctor as he sprang into his buggy, and took 
the reins. 

“Did you ever see such impertinence in 
woman beforel” exclaimed Gertrude, who 
had watched the scene very intently, though 
no words of the conversation bad reached 
her ears. 

“The idea of stopping him in that man- 
nerr’ said Nettie. “She did n’t seem to 
care what we thought of such conduct; and 
she saw us here too. Gertie, it is my belief 
that she is in love with the doctor, and is 
trying to attract him. You know old maids 
are always on the lookout for a chance to 
change theircondition. Be careful, Gertie, 
if Miss Hannah is your rival. She can’t 
fail to win.” 

And both the cousins laughed merrily and 
long. 

Well might proud Gertrude Iionimer be 
called a beauty; and it was no wonder that 
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ihe was called the belle of the town. Tall, 
with a perfect figure, hair of a blue-black, 
eves like midnight, a clear, dark complex¬ 
ion, and regular features, she was a beauty, 
and slic knew it. 

Left ail orphan at eighteen years of age, 
Gertrude bad been only too glad to accept 
the oSer of her aunt, Mrs^ Morris, to take 
her into her own home and family, where 
lie could share the pleasures of her cousin 
UetUe. Not that Bayvllle suited Gertrude 
at all,—she thought it much too small a 
town in which to parade her beauty and her 
accomplishments: but still for three years 
ihe bad been contented if not entirely satis¬ 
fied; and, being wholly penniless and de¬ 
pendent on her aunt for everything, she did 
not allow her dissatisfaction to be seen. 
She was anxious to marry well, and there¬ 
fore Dr. Astley was looked upon by her 
wllh favor. He was young, handsome, 
wealthy, and stood high in his profession; 
and Gertrude could ifot ask for more. He 
had evidently been impressed with her 
beauty and accomplishments, and had paid 
her some attention, but never yet bad as- 
iumed the character of a iover; and Ger¬ 
trude inwardly fretted at what she mentally 
termed his “horrid dilatoriness.’’ She had 
no fears as to the ultimate result of his at- 
I leutlons; but she was in haste to secure her 
prize. Her disposition was a jealous one, 
tud she could not endure seeing even plain 
hilts Hannah talking to the doctor. 

Miss Hannah, however, would not have 
tniuded In the least if the whole village had 
Ken her in conversation with young Dr. 
Astley. Her whole mind and soul were 
bound up in the welfare of others, and the 
fireater part of her time was devoted to the 
poor and afflicted, doing what lay in her 
power to help them. Miss Hannah was 
only tbirty-four years of age, tbongh Ger- 
irude and Nellie gave her credit for ten 
years more, and she was very plain indeed 
h appearance, and_ never troubled herself 
much about the fashions, or cared if the 
two frivolous girls at Mrs. Morris’s made 
nide remarks abont her clothes. She had 
Hen very little of Dr, Astley, although her 
oottage was on the same street with his ele- 
fiast, roomy mansion,, and within a stoue’s- 
tlitoa. of that of Mr, Morris. . 

Dr. Case, who was Dr. Astley’s senior by 
iUrty years, was the one to whom Miss 
Ettinah went with her tales of sorrow and 
^ess; hut now the old doctor had been 


ill for several days with gout, and she had 
mustered up sufflcient courage to apply to 
Dr. Astley for help for the Brewers in their 
affliction. 

Miss Hannah had been a pretty girl in 
her youthful days. Hers bad been one of 
those soft, sweet faces which win the love 
of all. But, though lovers had come to her, 
she refused them all. Her life was devoted 
to the invalid mother and crippled little 
brother who made up the household, and 
she would allow no new duties to interfere 
with the old. 

So the years bad flown by, taking Miss 
Hannah’s youth, bloom, and freshness with 
them; and now the dear mother and poor 
brother, for whom she had sacrificed a wo' 
man’s dream of home, were laid beneath 
the church-yard sod, and only Hetty, the 
maid-of-all-work, who bad been with her 
through all these years of sacrifice to duty, 
remained with her in the little white cot¬ 
tage in Bayville. 

Hannah Graves bad been “Miss Han¬ 
nah ’’ to all the village for many a year, and 
her small, sprightly figure and “charity 
basket ’’ were well known in the town, and 
there were few who did not give her due 
praise. 

But she had incurred the ill-will of Ger¬ 
trude Iiorrimer and Nettie Morris by giving 
them a booth in a charity fair which did 
not suit them at ail. They wanted the 
flower-stall, around which the young mei^ 
congregated; but this Miss Hannah refused 
them. The flower-stall had been given to 
two young girls who were poorer in this 
world’s goods than were Gertrude and 
Nettie, and no persuasions could induce 
Miss Hannah to make a change. The po¬ 
sition and ifcaltU of Gertrude and Nettie 
had no effect on her, and they vowed to 
have revenge for the slight they fancied 
had been put upon them, and from that 
time forth lost no opportunity to ridicule 
and censure the plain little spinster. 

CHAPTER II. 

The windows of the hreakfast-room were 
wide open, the fire not made, the table des¬ 
titute of dishes or repast, and it was nearly 
half-past eight o’clock 

Dr. Astley was standing on the hearth¬ 
rug, with a decided frown on his handsome 
face. 

“This sort of thing has gone on long, 
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enough,” he muttered impatiently. “I or¬ 
der breakfast at eight o*c!ock, and never get 
it until nine. 3Iy fire is never built in the 
study, and every one of my shirts needs an 
overliauUng. 1 suppose I Ml have to change 
my housekeeper or else get married.” 

A vigorous pull at the bell-cord caused 
the entrance of the cook, whose face was 
flushed, and whose manner was hurried and 
cross. 

“ Where is Susan?” Dr. Astley asked, 
“And why is the dining-room in such a 
state of disorder? Am I to have any break¬ 
fast today?” 

“ Susan is with Mrs, Beck, sir; and she 
has n’t iiad a minute to see to the room. I 
had to go to the milkman’s, and to tell Miss 
Sims that Mrs. Beck wanted her today; so 
my breakfast is n’t ready.” 

“ Does Mrs. Beck require Susan’s services 
every morning? It appears to me that my 
comfort is of no moment to any ozie. Tell 
Susan to come to me at once; and let me 
have my breakfast without further delay, 
please,” 

Susan, a plump, rosy girl, answered her 
master’s summons after some delay. She 
said Mrs. Beck had a headache, and she had 
been required to bathe it; but Miss Sims 
was to come to nurse tbe iiousekeeper the 
rest of the day, 

Leonard Astley tried to keep his temper; 
but, as he ate his hastily prepared break¬ 
fast, be made up his mind to have a change 
of dynasty. 

“Mrs. Beck has imposed on me long 
enough,” he thought, “and treats me as if 
she thought she were conferring a favor by 
remaining here, I pay her twenty dollars a 
month to lie in bed, and have Susan wait 
on her, while my comfort is of no moment 
whatever. There *s Singleton: he stood 
housekeepers aud boarding as long as he 
was able, and then married pretty Florrie 
Truedale. Now he has a pleasant, comfort¬ 
able home, his buttons are all sewed on, 
a congenial companion is always at hand, 
and I worry on with Mrs. Beck. I have a 
mind to propose to Miss Lorrimer. I won¬ 
der if she would make me happy. She 
seems like a pleasant, nice girl; and she la 
young and handsome enough to grace the 
home of any man. X am thirty-three years 
old, and it is time 1 was settled; so tonight 
— no, tonight I must go to Singleton’s — 
but tomorrow night I will call on the fair 
Gertrude, and have my fate decided. If 1 


am so fortunate as to win her, I can say 
adieu to Mother Beck, and welcome com¬ 
fort, ease, happiness ” — 

The door opened, and the entrance of a 
portly woman in a showy wrapper inter¬ 
rupted Leonard’s train of thought. She 
sank into a cushioned arm-chair, with a 
heavy sigh, and requested Susan to hand 
her a cup of coffee. 

“ Mrs. Beck,” said Leonard, “ a few plain 
words occasionally do a W'orld of good. I 
find that my comfort is very much neglect¬ 
ed, This morning the fire was out, the 
room ^cold, and my breakfast an hour late 
again.” 

“ I am too ill, Dr. Astley, to listen to 
such complaints,” sighed Mrs. Beck. “I 
could not spare Susan this morning to at¬ 
tend to her usual duties.” 

“If you need a lady's-maid, you had bet¬ 
ter hire one, not depend on Susan,” said 
Dr. Astley angrily; “ and, furthermore, if 
you would rouse yourself occasionally, and 
try to do something to earn the wages I pay 
j*ou, it would be a great deal better for your 
healih.” 

The face of the portly widow grew scar¬ 
let with rage. She trembled from head to 
foot, and her eyes blazed with wrath. 

•‘You talk as if I was a servant, Dr. 
Astley,” she screamed shrilly, “ when I 
came here as an accommodation, simply as 
an accommodation, sir.” 

“Perhaps then, as an accommodation, 
you will leave,” said the doctor grimly. 

Whereupon the Iiousekeeper burst into 
tears, and gave symptoms of hysterics, 
which sent the doctor from the room and 
out on his rounds witli all haste possible. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Meanwhile Nettie Morris and Gertrude 
Lorrimer were discussing, in the privacy of 
their parlor, a plan which seemed to afford 
them tbe opportunity to revenge the slight 
Miss Hannah had put upon them at the 
charity fair. 

“I would give anything if I could see her 
readit,”^aid Nettie. “I declarel X can’t 
wait with any patience for tomorrow to 
come.” 

“I think X deserve some credit for imi¬ 
tating his handwriting so well,” said Ger¬ 
trude. “ I am sure she will fully believe ifi 
is a genuine love-letter. How I would like 
to see her answer!” 
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“'Very likely he will keep it, and, when 
yott are his wife, he will show it to yon, 
Gertie,” stud Hetiie, who believed as fully 
u her cousin that the doctor’s attentions 
irere seriously inclined to matrimony. 

“ Ob, of course, and we will laugh over It 
together,” replied Gertrude. 

"I rather think Miss Hannah will teei 
very much nioiiifled when she finds out 
that she has accepted the doctor’s bogus of¬ 
fer,” said Nellie. ‘-You think there is no 
doubt of her accepting, Gertie ?” 

“Not the least,” replied Gertrude, in a 
tone of confidence. “You see, Nellie, he 
is a very eligible person; and I rather think 
Miss Hannah would not refuse a man whom 
I would accept. No: you may he sure she 
will be only too glad to say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ Suppose we go up-stairs, and read the 
letter over again,” suggested Nettie; “and 
then you can copy it, and I ’ll find Johnny 
Brewer tonight, and make him take it for 
us.” 

The eous'ins left the parlor, and spent the 
greater part of the morning re-writing and 
reading over the document which was to 
bring such dire mortification to poor Miss 
Hannah. 

That night, as Dr. Astley was returning 
home after spending the evening with bis 
friend Mr. Singleton, who had married such 
a pretty wife, and was not troubled with a 
housekeeper of the Beck order, a violent 
gust of wind blew into his face a sheet of 
paper. 

The doctor was deep in thought about 
bis contemplated offer to Gertrude Lorri- 
tner the next evening, and caught the paper 
mechanically in his hand, and abstractedly 
thrust it into bis pocket, where it staid, 
completely forgotten by the dreaming doc¬ 
tor, wlio was in the midst of fancying Ger- 
frode in his arms, confessing her love for 
Mm; for in spite of bis thirty-three years, 
constant work, and petty trials. Dr. Astley 
had not outlived all romance. 

He passed (be white cottage ot Miss Han¬ 
nah, and was surprised to see a light still in 
the window of the cozy parlor. The cur¬ 
tain was drawn aside; and he stopped a mo¬ 
ment, attracted by the comfortable aspect 
of the whole room. The fire was burning 
clieerily, the cat lay on the mg, and Miss 
Hannah sat in a cozy arm-chair, an open 
letter on her lap, and her bands crossed 
Idly. 

“ How pleasant it looks in there t” thonght 


the doctor; “ and, for once. Miss Hannah is 
idle. She Is a go^ little woman, and I like 
her. If I don’t find a fire in my study, 1 ’ll 
come back here, and call on the poor little 
thing. 1 wonder what she would say.” 

And the doctor laughed at the thought. 

But, for a wonder, he found a fire in the 
study, and so did not have an excuse for 
calling on Miss Hannah. Perliaps, if be 
had done so, he would have been the recip¬ 
ient of a surprise as great as hers; for the 
letter which he had seen lying on the lap of 
the spinster ran as follows; — 

“My sxab Miss Hannah, —During 
the past three weeks we have seen more of 
each other than ever before, and I have 
learned to love you devotedly. Dare 1 hope 
that I may win yon for my own? Your 
grace and loveliness of person have stirred 
this heart, which has never before suo- 
cumhed to woman; and my only fear is, 
that you will not think my love worthy 
your acceptance. I£ yon can give me a fa¬ 
vorable answer, write it, and bring it to my 
door tomorrow at four o'clock. Susan will 
see that it is given to me at night, for 1 
shall be away all day. If your answer is 
unfavorable, if you feel that 1 am not 
worthy the blessed boon of your pure yonng 
love, send me no reply. Your silence will 
be sufficient to tell me that my hopes, my 
life, my ambition, are blasted and ruined 
forever, and my heart blighted evermore. 

“Yours devotedly, 

“Lkonabd B. Astley.” 

This was the letter over which Miss Han¬ 
nah was dreaming in the firelight. Per¬ 
haps to a young lady with whom offers 
were plenty this letter would have been 
stamped as counterfeit at once; but it hod 
been ten years since Miss Hannah liad re¬ 
ceived a love-letter, and the language to her 
did not sound unnatural. During the three 
weeks which had elapsed since she had 
stopped in the rain to tell Dr. Astley about 
the afflictions of the Brewer family, they 
had met very freguently. Dr. Case was 
only just beginning to grow better, and Dr. 
Astley bad bad his bands full. In the hovel 
of every poor patient, in the town hospital, 
and among the needy of every grade. Dr. 
Astley had seen Miss Hannah; and, while 
she had learned to admire and love him for 
the gentleness and patience be showed on 
every occasion, be bad. learned to know 
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how noble and generous a heart beat in the 
breast of the little old maid. But he ima- 
gined that the woman he was to marry was 
Gertrude Lorrimer, whose bright, dark 
beauty and graceful manners were to make 
his home an earthly Eden. 

Miss Hannah was astonished at receiving 
her letter. A continued rapping on her cot¬ 
tage door caused her to open it, to find the 
letter tied to the knob, but no one in sight. 
Johnny Brewer had done his errand well, 
and had spent, in tops and marbles, the 
money Hcttie bad given him. 

Miss Hannah had seen the handwriting 
of the doctor very frequently, and Ger¬ 
trude’s clever imitation would almost have 
deceived the doctor himself. 

When the little old maid read the joint 
production of the girls, the tears came into 
her soft blue eyes. Slie never doubled the 
genuineness of her love-letter. As she read 
what it said of her grace and loveliness, a 
sigh escaped her lips. 

“How I wish, for bis sake, that 1 was 
lovely and graceful!*’ she mused as she sat 
by the glowing fire. ** How can I really be¬ 
lieve that he loves me! He is so noble, 
rich, and handsome; and I have thought ho 
loved Gertrude Lorrimer, and pitied him, 
for she will never make any man happy. 
And to think, that, after all, I am his 
choice! I never dreamed that such happi¬ 
ness could come to me. He was telling me, 
only yesterday, how lonely he often was in 
that elegant house of bis, and how Mrs. 
Beck neglected bis comfort in every respect. 
I felt sorry for him then; and to think that 
now I have the chance to make his home 
bright and happy!” 

So Gertrude Lorrimer was right. The 
letter of acceptance was written before the 
little woman slep^. that night; and, at four 
o’clock the next day, the two girls, who 
were eagerly watching, saw her give the 
precious missive into Susan’s care. 

How they laughed and rejoiced as they 
saw her move slowly away, in deep ihoughtl 
— their little old maid, whem they had so 
cruelly deceived. They were delighted at 
tlie success of their plan, and speculated os 
to what the doctor would do and say, and 
whom Miss Hannah would accuse of the 
deception. 

CHAPTER IV. 

When Dr. Astley returned home at eight 


o’clock that evening, he found Miss Han. 
nah’s letter on bis study table. He read it 
through, with dismay and astonishment. 

“Poor little creature!” he exclaimed, 

“ who could have been capable of so cniell; 
deceiving her? I did not think she bad an 
enemy, her life is so blameless and noble. 
What shall I tell her? How shall I explain 
matters to her?” 

He read the letter over again, ai.d was 
impressed by the modesty and gentleness 
which pervaded it. 

Walking up and down the room, per¬ 
plexed at what had occurred, and vexed at 
being in such a false position. Dr. Astley 
suddenly thought of Gertrude. This was 
the night he had set for calling on her, and 
deciding his fate. He had little doubt that 
her answer would be a favorable one, and 
yet here he stood as good as engaged to 
poor little Miss Hannah of Rose Cottage. 

He drew his handkerchief from his pock¬ 
et; and, as he did so, apiece of crumpled 
paper fell to the floor. Thinking it might 
be of importance, he picked it up, and open- | 
ed it. 

As he read it, his face grew very grave 
and sad, and his lips were sternly com- i 
pressed. For an instant he could not re¬ 
member where or how it had come into his 
possession; and then he recollected the sud¬ 
den gust of wind that had hurled it into his 
face the night before. 

Was it fate, I wonder, which made the 
wind blow from the open window of Ger¬ 
trude's bedroom this scribbled sheet, and 
fling it into the doctor’s face? For on ilie 
paper was a rough draft of the love-letter 
Miss Hannah had received, and on the re¬ 
verse side, scribbled with many quirls and 
flourishes, the names of the two young girls 
who had planned to mortify the little old 
maid. 

“And to think, but for this crumpled 
piece of paper, and what it contains, that I 
might hive married that girl!” mused the 
doctor, “The whole plot is clear to me 
now; and, instead of loving Gertrude Lor- 
rimer, I thoroughly despise her. How could 
she stoop to this!” 

Then he threw himself into an easy-chftlr, 
and abandoned himseif to thought. 

The result was, that he rose to his feet 
half an hour later, with a smile on his face, 
donned his overcoat and hat, and left the 
house, going in the direction of Miss Han¬ 
nah’s cottage. 
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Gertrude Lorrimer saw him from her win- 
don', where she was keeping watch; but she 
did not know his thoughts, or she would not 
have laughed and clapped her bands so glee¬ 
fully. _ 

CHAPTER V. 

“Poor little thing!” the doctor thought, 
as be saw the light in Hiss Hannah’s par¬ 
lor window. “She is expecting me, of 
course. Well, her tender, generous heart 
shall not suffer through me; and I shall do 
all 1 can to make her happy.” 

bliss Hannah opened the door for him, 
and then shrank timidly back; but he put 
both his strong arms around her, and drew 
her to bis breast. 

“ Sly arms are your shield, and my breast 
is your resting-place forevermore, dear Han- 
hah,” he murmured. 

“ 0 Leonard 1” she replied, “ if I can only 
make you happy! But I am so old and so 
faded” — 

“You are mine now, and I won’t allow 
my property to be depreciated,” was the 
doctor’s answer. 

The surprise and chagrin of Gerttude and 
Nettie can well be imagined; but they had 


only themselves to thank for the strange re¬ 
sult of their heartless, unmaldenly, wicked 
hoax, that might have resulted In driving 
so sensitive a soul to lasting shame or even 
to death itself. 

They never learned from Dr. Astley or 
his wife that it was surmised who bad writ¬ 
ten Miss Hannah’s love-letter: for the doc¬ 
tor never spoke to either of the girls again, 
but passed them with only a cold and for¬ 
mal bow; while his wife never knew, to the 
day of her death, that her love-letter had 
not been a genuine one. That cruel knowl¬ 
edge was kept from her by her devoted hus¬ 
band; for Dr. Astley had learned to love his 
wife most tenderly and truly, and under his 
care and kindness she grew rosy and bright 
again as in her youthful days. She no 
longer denied herself nourishing food and 
beautiful clothes, for she was surrounded 
by peace and plenty. 

As for the doctor’s handsome house, it 
became a different piace. Sirs. Beck’s 
reign was over; and, under the supervision 
of a mistress who studied the comfort of all, 
the servants gave no trouble whatever, and 
Dr. Astley often mentally blessed the day 
on which Miss Hannah received her bogus 
love-letter. 
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MR 8WALLOTV AT THE PICTUBE OAlIiaiBT. 

BY LOUISE DOPES. 


It was April weather; bnt a srtow-storm 
bad fallen during the nigiit, and now the 
mow was miidlj melting under the laugh¬ 
ing rays of the sun. 

Mr. Swallow, who had been ordered by 
bis physician to spend a few weeks in the 
city, was pensively wending his way toward 
a picture gallery in the brightness of 
the morning. An exhibition of rare for¬ 
eign paintings was being held; and a friend 
bad presented him with a ticket, praising 
the collection enthusiastically. But Mr. 
Swallow was homesick, and his thoughts 
fondly turned to sugar-making and pars¬ 
nips freshly dug from the mellowing 
ground. 

“Now I like good pictures as well as any 
one,” he said to himself, as he neared his 
destination, “ but I don’t suppose 1 shall 
be anything but bored by these dauby, new- 
fashionrd paintings. Still, as long as Bos¬ 
ton’s going to cure me, I rather guess I'd 
better swallow it, anniversary meetings, pic* 
tare galleries, boarding-houses, sloppy 
streets, and all. I’d rather make my own 
pictures, by a long chalk, though.” 

Hr, Swallow considered himself an ar¬ 
tist. His mother had no idea that there 
was a greater in the world; and in the rural 
neighborhood where he took up his abode 
he was looked up to as “ a master-hand for 
drawin*.” At the age of fifteen, stimulated 
to glorious action by the brilliant colored 
crayons achieved by his cousin who 
“learnt” atDaysville Academy, he “did” 
a Landing of the Pilgrims which dazzled 
the eyes of the whole town. It remained 
to tills day the chief ornament.on the walls 
of his mother’s parlor. And bis mother was 
wont to explain proudly to admiring stran¬ 
gers. — 

“ Sammy drawed it, ’n he never took a 
lesson neither.” He had always been prom¬ 
ising to paint one just like it for his Aunt 
Fbebe Jane, but was almost afraid to ven¬ 
ture a second time, for fear of detracting 
from his glory by achieving less of a suc¬ 
cess. He had once written poetry, too; but 
that was also when be was brave, and 
young, and blithe, and In love. The gilded 


wheat-field that glittered between his home 
and that of Malvina, the roses in its hedges, 
the flight and song of the robins, the whistle 
of the winds that wandered that way, in¬ 
spired him to pour forth bis emotions in 
song. But. Malvina was false, and since 
the unhappy day when his eyes were opened 
to this fact, his efifusions were missed from 
the poet’s corner in the “Daysville Messen¬ 
ger.” But he still regarded himself as a 
poet, and when a book-agent itisisted on bis 
purehasing a copy of Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost, ’ he assured him that he preferred to 
make his own poetry. 

His experience with tlie fair Malvina 
bad caused him to be distrustful, not only 
of women, but of all mankind. He gave 
himself up to melancholy forebodings, and 
seemed to enjoy them, — fondly anticipated 
the cholera every summer, small pox or 
scarlet fever every winter, and a house¬ 
breaker every night. 

How that he found himself in Boston, 
be felt more deeply than ever that there 
were perils on every hand. He abstained 
from going out very much in the evenings, 
not only on account of the state of his 
health, but a footstep behind him in the 
darkness caused him the most horrible sen¬ 
sations of nervousness, and ne was contin¬ 
ually anticipating a quick and stunning 
blow, a hand at his throat, and a hoarse 
whisper in his ear,— “Your money or 
your life I” But now in the broad day¬ 
light, though be kept a good lookout for 
pickpockets, he felt only the dreary pangs 
of homesickness; none of the terrors 
which were wont to haunt him at tiie mel¬ 
ancholy edge of the spring evening, and 
later when the flickering lights seemed only 
to make the dark spaces between more in¬ 
tense and suggestive of tragedy. 

“ I wish 1 was going to sit in the store at 
home a spell this morning, and hear what 
Neighbor Brown has to say of tliis pesky 
Chinese question, instead of in a good-for- 
nothing picture show with so many other 
staring people,” he said to himself. “Thank 
fortune it’s forenoon, though, and the 
women won’t be ont ]o great force: they ’ll 
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be looking after tbeir bonse-work, as a mat¬ 
ter of course.” 

But no sooner bad he crossed the hall and 
stood before the entrance to the gallery, 
than be was eiezed with a presentiment of 
evil, and waited there a while quite overcome 
by its intensity. Then, with a mighty ef¬ 
fort, be shook off the feeling, and pressed 
bravely forward, 

“ This ticket cost fifty cents,” be said, 
“and I’m going to get my money’s worth 
out of it, and see everything there is to be 
seen, whether I care about seeing every¬ 
thing or not, or I Ml allow myself to be an 
idiot. Perhaps my watch is going to be 
grabbed in the crowd, though, and, oh!” 
the thought nearly took bis breath away, 
“perhaps some woman is going to take a 
fancy to me.” 

The gallery was not crowded, moreover. 
It was only comfortably filled; but to Mr, 
Swailow's dismay, the greater portion of the 
visitors were ladies. Silken trains rustled 
over the floor, plumes nodded. There was 
a light ripple of talk, and soft, musical 
laughter, and a scent of violets in the warm 
languid atmosphere. Spring dawns in the 
picture galleries before it smiles in the out¬ 
side world, and the early exhibitions are its 
herald as truly as the blue-birds. Maud’s 
evenings being oversprinkled by the sombre 
asbes of Lent, which quench their festal 
lights, blight their flowers, and hush their 
music, she pathetically folds away her fes¬ 
tal dresses until violin, flute and bassoon 
shall wake the music again. Then, adding 
a few dainty, spring-like touches to her 
sombre Lenten dress, she betakes herself to 
the picture galleries, where Atigustus is of¬ 
ten to he found, and the distractions of 
flirtation dispel the gloom of existence. 

Mr. Swallow became embarassed, and 
gazed upon the pictures, not because he 
was absorbed by their beauty, but because 
he perceived that all gentlemen unaccom¬ 
panied by ladies were occupying their poetic 
souls in this manner. And then with so 
many of the opposite sex around him, be 
dared look nowhere else. But he became 
a trifle bolder by degrees, and retiring to 
a remote corner, soon gathered sufficient 
calmness to think. Lovely Italian scenes 
glimmered on the walls before him. Soft 
mountain peaks, swimming in rose and vio¬ 
let mist, rose on dark backgrounds. In 
palace balconies jutting over gleaming 
water, there were glimpses of beautiful dusky 


faces, the sheen of pearls and the soft tnu 
eery of damask silk discovered by the 
moon’s rays. 

There were tunny English landscapes 
with a fresh coolness which could almost be 
felt, as one gazed upon them in Che April 
green of the meadows, in the shadows un« 
der the drooping trees. There were sum. 
mer morninss by the sea witlj fields smiling, 
ships sailing, breezes blowing, sail-boals 
nodding, and the clouds overliead making 
silver shadow's on the green, tossing grass. 
Bits of pale yellow evenings by lonely way¬ 
side pools, wliere nothing is but stillnea?, 
and only night is looked for. Iceber^i, 
drifting down to dissolve in summer cur¬ 
rents, in their white, silent majesty. 

“Pooh,” said Mr. Swallow witli a some¬ 
what contemptuous toss of the head, “my 
Landing of the Pilgrims will beat any of 
tliese all hollow. I wonder why 1 never 
thought to have it exhibited. My figures 
have some life and color in them, now,” 
and he was recalling liie effect of the pink 
pilgrim confronting a purple Itidian, wit& 
a strong feeling of pride, W’hen lie was re¬ 
called to a sense of the peril of liis sur¬ 
roundings, once more, by the sound of two 
low, but extremely earnest, feminine voices 
in his immediate neighborhood. He looked 
anxiously about him, and discovered two 
young women cozily sitting behind a little 
Japanese cabinet which upheld a rare an¬ 
tique vase. Mr. Swallow, being situated in 
sucb a manner that he could do so without 
fear of being delected, gazed upon them 
curiously. 

“ Titere’s something queerer than com¬ 
mon about these two women, but what ’tis 
I can’t exactly tell,” he thought. “ One of 
them looks rather wild, I sliould u’t wonder 
if she feit desperate about something, for it 
is evident that she has n’t combed her hair 
for weeks. And the other, though she is 
well-favored, her bonnet looks like a flower- 
basket, poised on the back of her liead, has 
the oddest ways I ever saw, — acts Rome* 
thing like Chariotte’a canary bird when you 
go toward its cage.” 

“Exquisite, isn’t it?” said the “well- 
favored” one, indicating a marine view 
with dim, shady blues blending in sea and 
sky. 

“ It is a poem,” replied the other, clasp¬ 
ing her hands in a sort of ecstacy. 

Then there was silence of some moments, 
which was suddenly broken by the 
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speaker, who leaned toward her companion, 
and demanded eagerly, but with an air o£ 
mystery* — 

Helen! have you disposed of that 
troublesome lover yet? I have been think- 
ing of your perplexity concerning him ever 
since I saw you last.” 

The desperate-looking one started, — 
looked about her as if in alarm, — then re¬ 
plied in a lone which curdled Mr. Swallow’s 
Wood, — 

“Marie, I have killed him!” 

“Killed him! How? Did you poison 
him in a cup of glittering wine? or did you 
lure him to the edge of a lofty precipice, 
and recklessly, madly push him over? Was 
there one quick, agonized shriek, a dull, 
terrible crash, and then a horrible still¬ 
ness?” 

Mr. Swallow wiped the cold perspiration 
from his brow with a trembling hand. His 
eyes were distended with horror, he was 
scarcely able to stand. 

Tlie murderess actually laughed, 

“Hush!” said she, with another startled, 
guilty glance about her, “you speak too 
loud. 1 did neither. But do not ask me 
I now, — the horror of his tragic end is still 
too fresh in my mind to allow me to talk on 
the subject even to you. Imagine the feel* 
ings of a murderess. But it is getting late, 
dear Marie,” she added with a creamy sort 
of smile. “ Let us take one more glance at 
that charming little twilight scene in tho 
I corner, and then hasten home,” 

Mr. Swallow shuddered. 

“So Malvina might have murdered me if 
fate had not parted ns forever,” be thought. 
“ Women are all like this, I have no doubt, 
especially in large cities, only they are so 
subtle and sly that they do not get fouud 
out,” 

Then a sense of responsibility came over 
him like a flash. Was it not his duty to 
place this awful woman, who talked of her 
crimes so calmly, in the hands of justice 
before she should be able to take the life of 
another unsuspecting man? Perhaps she 
was insane, — she really looked as if she 
had jnsi escaped from a lunatic asylum* 
But in any case it would be a sin, since he 
had heard her liorrible confession, to allow 
her to run at large. And cramming his hat 
on to his head with great violence, lie lias- 
tened oui-of-doors in search of a meiwiier 
of the police. Fortunately, before he had 
taken twenty steps, he nearly rau iuto the 


arms of a stalwart officer, who regarded 
him with wondering and suspicious eyes. 

Mr. Swallow was pale as death. His eyes 
projected, his teeth chattered; but he man¬ 
aged, after several unsuccessful efforts in 
this direction, to reveal the dreadful tale to 
the astonished policeman. 

“Are you sure that those were precisely 
the words which parsed between the two 
ladies? ” he inquired with an air of incre¬ 
dulity. 

“Sure!” said Mr, Swallow, “I wish I 
was n’t 80 sure. My health Is n't very good, 
and they gave roe such a turn, 1 shall never 
get over it. I thought’t was my duty to 
bring out their secret; but now I must go 
back to the hotel and rest a spell, or I 
sha’ n’t be able to eat any dinner, and that 
landlord is making a good deal out of me as 
it is.” 

“Not so fast,” said the policeman; “you 
must go back to the gallery with me, and 
identify the two ladies. 1 cannot make an 
arrest unless I am sure of their identity, of 
course,” 

And, though much against bis will, Mr* 
Swallow was obliged to obey. 

“ Stand liere at the foot of the stairs, a'-«d 
we cannot miss them when they leave the 
building.” 

They waited a few moments. Two state¬ 
ly old ladies with catalogues in their hands 
appeared, and were drawn away in a car¬ 
riage. A young genileiiiaii with a young 
lady'tucked under his arm came next, fol¬ 
lowed by a group of laughing girls. Then, 
after a little space, footsteps were again 
heard on the stairs. 

“ There they are,” said Mr. Swallow» 
bending forward to look up the stairway, 
forgetting his horror for a moment in the 
sense of his own great usefulness and im¬ 
portance in the case. 

The policeman did not look up,— he 
waited and listened. 

The two ladies wlio were slowly descend¬ 
ing the stairs were conversing eagerly. 

“You are too sensitive, Helen,” one was 
saying to the other, just as they stepped 
into the street aud brushed against the anx¬ 
ious policeman, “ but so long as you have 
murdered the fascinating Bichard I will let 
him rest in peace.” 

The p,/ljcernan, after one quick glance 
into their faces, hesitated a moment. But 
he had once lost bis place for lack of vlgl- 
Jancel Strange things were happening 
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every day; and it might be, tboagh bis 
sharp professional eye could detect uothing 
of the criminal in the appearance of either, 
that they were guilty. 

“Ladies.” he said as gently as possible 
under the circumstances, “ I consider it my 
duty to arrest you. The evidence of this 
gentleman, who appears to be sane, though 
excitable, is very much against you; and 
what I have heard with my own ears cor¬ 
roborates his testimony.” 

And he related what he had heard from 
Mr. Swallow, word for word, demanding an 
ex planation of the same. 

Both ladies, who seemed fairly overcome 
with amazement at first, but afterward as¬ 
sumed an air of inexpressible dignity, were 
now constrained to burst into laughter. 

“ It is all my fault that an explanation is 
necessary,” said the younger of the two, 
with iady-Iike composure, aud so allow me 
to explain.” 

“ My cousin, who is the daughter of Mr. 

-mentioning the name of a well- 

known aud highly honored citizen of Bos¬ 
ton, “is writing a novel, though-she has 
kept the undertaking a secret to every one 
except myself. The person whom she con¬ 


fesses to have murdered is merely one of 
the characters in the story. I objected to 
such a disposal of the gentleman, but, Ib 
case she should persist In depriving him of 
life, have discussed with her the most effect¬ 
ive and artistic way of doing so.” 

The policeman, who was at once con¬ 
vinced of.the truth of|her statement, looked 
very foolish, aud apologized with fervor 
aud confusion. 

“Nothing worse than literary,” said be 
to himself. “That’s just whac the murder¬ 
ess looks like too.” 

Aud he hurried away from the scene as 
fast as possible, resolving that he would 
keep the whole affair to himself. 

But Mr. Swallow was not satisfied with 
the explanation by any means, and won¬ 
dered at the credulity of the officer. The 
very next morning he started for home, 
fearing to take a long breath until he caught 
sight of his own farm-house roof. 

And more than once on his homeward 
journey he fancied that the wild eyes of the 
murderess were gleaming upon him through 
the tangles of her uucombed hair. The 
doctor was surprised that his visit to the 
city had resulted unfavorably. 
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“Pa don’t approve of my taking summer 
boarders, I know,” said Mrs. Spencer to 
Aunt Maria, wiping her ample brow with 
an air of perplexity; “but I’m sure I don’t 
see how I 'in going to get along any other 
way, since the rheumatism has stiffened his 
joints so that lie can’t do anything on tiie 
t.rm. Jennie’s been promised the school 
in llie south district, to be sure, and com¬ 
mences to leach next Monday; but, loPI 
girls must have so many fol-de-rols now-a- 
days tliat I Ciiii’t expect her wages to do any 
more than clothe her. Jennie ’s pretty 
proud, though she’s a good girl as ever 
lived.” 

“Well, for my part,” replied Aunt Maria 
stiffly, “ I don’t blame Samooel. I’d ruther 
pick berries for a livin’ if I was in your 
place, and let the farm go. ’T a’n’t dread¬ 
ful good land no way. And jest think of 
the Turners. How did they make it takin’ 
summer boarders? Mis* Turner slaved her¬ 
self almost to death. And then to hev that 
silly Claribel of hern go and hev a broken 
heart ’cause that good-for-nothin’ city fel¬ 
ler, that was there wastin’ his time a-flshin’ 
and a sprawlin’ on the grass, said ‘ Boo!’ to 
her, and then went off and never come back 
again.” 

“But the Turners built that new fence 
round their front yard they had needed so 
long, papered their house from cellar to at¬ 
tic, and fixed up as smart as could be, after 
their boarders left. They must have made 
something certainly. And, if I am willing 


to take boarders, I don’t see why the family 
should complain. Of course all the hardest 
of it will come upon me.” 

“Lor’l 1 was n’t thinkin’ nothin’ about 
the work’s bein’ too hard. Tou hev your 
healtli, Louisy, and a’n’t laid up with a 
good-for-nothiu’ day every now and then, 
like Mis’ Turner; but it’s the disrespecta- 
bility of the thing I was thinkin’ of. But 
you never did hev no lookout for Jane Clin¬ 
ton, and she’s gittin’ to be a regular flirt. 
What kin.-i er works do you suppose you ’ll 
be Iievin’ here when you git one of these 
city fellers into the house, that won’t hev 
nothin’ to do but to tell her what pretty 
eyes she’s got, and take pretty walks with 
her along that dreadful romantic road to 
the school-house?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Spencer, looking rather 
indignant, but also relieved, “my Jennie 'a 
a sensible girl, i should like to see any one 
turn her head the way that goose turned 
silly Claribel Turner’s. And then I am not 
going to take any young men; only a gen¬ 
tleman and his wife from New York, and 
two ladies, — old-maid school - teacliers, I 
judge them to be, from Boston.” 

“Well, I don’t’prove of summer board¬ 
ers nohow,” still objected Aunt Maria. 
“They most generally are a dreadful bad 
lot, and go to walk an’ p’r’aps ride on the 
sabbath. I would n’t harbor ’em under my 
roof if I was to starve.. I did n’t believe it 
when James come home the other night, 
and said you was a-goiu’ to git into that bi*- 
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iiesa, Louisy. You M better hear to your 
husUaiid. Tlie Spencers was always known 
to hey a pood lookout.” 

And, with this parting advice, she took 
her departure, and walked over to Uncle 
Tom’s to discuss the question further with 
the inmates of his family. 

Jennie, a bright girl of eighteen, entered 
the room, with a merry smile on her coun¬ 
tenance, as soon as Aunt Maria had taken 
her departure. 

•‘It was the summer boarders this time, 
was n’t it, mother?” she asked. 1 did n’t 
feel like being lectured this morning, so I 
did n’t venture to meet my stern relative.” 

‘‘Yes, it was the summer boarders,” 
sighed Mis. Spencer; ‘‘and, Jennie, I con¬ 
fess that I had been liaving misgivings my¬ 
self on the same score, until X found out 
that Mr. Loriiner w.->s married, and would 
bring his wife with him.” 

” What score?” questioned Jennie, look¬ 
ing very blank. 

“ Why. on your account, dear. Of course 
you remember that affair of Claribel Tur¬ 
ner’s?” 

Jennie burst into a merry peal of laugh¬ 
ter, but concluded with a little burst of in¬ 
dignation. 

‘‘O mother!” said she, ‘‘do you think I 
am like Ciaribel Turner? And is this the 
cause of Aunt Maria’s suffering? I don’t 
care what slie thinks or says; but, mother, 
1 regard it as a positive insult from you. 
Really, I am glad to know the opinion you 
have of me. One’s relations are always 
appreciative.” 

•‘ Giris wiil be giris, Jennie; and, though 
I am sure you are not like Claribel Turner, 
if them were a sirange young man under 
the roof it would n't be long before you two 
would be getting pretty well acquainted, 
and, if there were no flirtation in reality, 
all the neighbors would be saying that tiiere 
was, and noticing every time he looked at 
you.” 

‘‘Very well, mother. I can’t keep our 
summer boarders from looking at me if 
they wish to do so; but I promise you that 
I will not look at them — the gentlemen, I 
mean — any more than is necessary to keep 
from running against them In the lialls, af¬ 
ter I take one good look at them at first to 
see whether they are handsome or not.” 

‘‘But there are no gentlemen coming, 
you know, —only one gentleman; and he’s 
married, 1 ’m thankful for that, certainly.” 


The next Monday morning, the spare 
chambers were duly aired, and all of the 
boarders were expected on the noon train, 
Jennie filled tlie liouse with flowers from 
the front garden, and then hastened to 
school, wondering what they would be like 
Mrs. Spencer was nervous, and came near 
putting two cups of salt inste.ad of two cups 
of sugar into her cake. Mr. Spencer walked 
uneasily on the piazza, as if in some deep 
suspense. And even the house-cat felt the 
weigiit of some coming event, and washed 
herself more thoroughly and contemplative, 
ly than she had done before since the new 
minister came, and the sewing-circle met at 
the bouse of her mistress. 

About eleven o’clock, the old yellow 
coach, which drove twice a day from the 
Stilltown depot, stopped at the gate. Two 
slander ladles, with eye-glasses and a great 
many bundles, presented themselves first, 
with exclamations of delight concerning the 
lovely old trees which drooped around the 
mansion tiiat was to be their abode for fu¬ 
ture weeks. Then came a frank, bright- 
faced young man, supporting a very fat, 
rather elderly lady, who looked a mixture 
of helplessness and good humor. 

‘‘Mrs. Loriiner won’t be ready to leave 
home for nearly a montii, so I ventured to 
take her place and take care of my nephew 
until she comes,” announced the fat lady, 
who was soon afterward introduced as Mrs, 
Harris. 

Mrs. Spencer was glad to see Mrs. Harris, 
and hoped that she would find her room 
comfortable. Mr. Lorimer looked about 
liim, well pleased, and conversed with the 
Boston ladies, Miss Grant and Miss Burton, 
very pleasantly. Mrs. Spencer could not 
account for her feelings; but she could not 
help regarding him with pangs of suspicion, 
though site allowed that his countenance 
and bearing were anything but calculated to 
exebe suspicion. 

When Jennie came an hour and a half 
later, the ladies were all in their rooms, 
resting from their journey, or preparing for 
dinner, and Mr. Lorimer was the sole in¬ 
mate of the parlor, sitting in a semi-shaded 
window, looking over a photograpli album, 
which contained pictures of the family, 
with an expression of deep satisfaction on 
ills fine, clear-cut features. 

Jennie did not perceive him at first, and 
walked carelessly Into the room, swinging 
iter broad-brimmed hat by the strings. 
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He rose and came qnlcMy toward her. 
“Oh,” said she, coloring deeply and be¬ 
traying a recognition in spite ot herself. 

“lam delighted that you remember me,” 
said lie. ‘ ‘ I think it is just one year ago to¬ 
day since I went sketching on Pine Hill, 
and had the pleasure of meeting you. It 
was the first day I ever spent in this neigh¬ 
borhood; but I made up my mind then that 
it should not be tlie last.” 

Jennie bowed, and. with great dignity, 
left the room, running swiftly up-stairs to 
her own little chamber. Her mother, anx¬ 
ious for a few confidences on tlie subject of 
the new arrivals, came hurriedly slipping in. 

“ ’T is n’t going to be half so bad as I ex¬ 
pected, Jennie,” said she. “I think I shall 
like them all. The two school-teachers are 
dreadfully homely, and affected, too, I 
think, but they seem to be nice pleasant 
women, and Mr. Lorimer’s aunt (Mrs. Lor- 
imer is n’l coming for some time yet, so he 
took bis aunt in his wife’s stead) is very 
social, and not a bit airy. Dinner is all 
ready, and I am sure the table looks nice, 
though I do wish we could liave had some 
new knives and a snow-drop pattern table¬ 
cloth like Aunt Maria’s. But, dear me I I 
must hurry down again; for I’m not sure 
that I put the cover over the vegetables, and 
they will be getting cold. I’m going to 
ring the bell fcr dinner now.” 

At the mention of Mrs. Lorimer, Jennie 
had started a little, and a vivid pink flush 
o’erspread her features; and. as soon as her 
mother had disappeared from the room, she 
produced from a drawer a certain scrap of 
paper which she had cherished very ten¬ 
derly for a year, and on which was drawn a 
hasty sketch of Pine-Hill scenery, and tore 
it into little bits which she scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. Then with an ex¬ 
tremely dignified air she walked down-stairs 
and entered the dining-room where the 
boarders were already assembled. 

Jennie’s seat was beside that of one of 
the school-teachers and quite at the other 
end of the table from Mr. Lorimer, who 
looked as if he did not at all approve of the 
slate of affairs, especially as she devoted 
herself to this lady and her companion, and 
never even glanced in his direction unless 
he addressed a remark directly to her. Af¬ 
ter dinner he started off for a walk, and, 
when Jennie was about half way to school, 
appeared suddenly by her aide on the Wish¬ 
ing Bridge. He atartled her very much as 


she had stopped to look over tne railing Into 
the bright running water for a few mo¬ 
ments, and was quite absorbed in thought. 

“May f walk with you a little way?” he 
asked, looking down into her face. 

“ Oh, is it you, Mr. Lorimer? How you 
startled mo,” she said when she bad recov¬ 
ered herself sufficiently to speak. “ Tills is 
the Wishing Bridge, and I never cross it 
without wishing.” 

“ The Wishing Bridge? well, it’s a charm¬ 
ing spot certainly: 1 must make a sketch of 
it some day. And are the wishes granted 
which are wished here? I was n’t aware 
that there was any mi^ic about it, but 1 
was wishing when I stepped on to it—1 
will tell you some day if my wish is granted. 
It was the most earnest one 1 ever wished 
in my life. I am wishing it every moment.” 

Jennie looked at him with surprised iii- 
difiereiice. 

“They are supposed to be granted,” said 
she, “and all the young people of the vil¬ 
lage come here to wish about their love 
affairs.” 

“And was it your love affairs that yon 
were wishing about? ’ he as,ted with a grav¬ 
ity which was hardly suited to the occasion. 

She colored deeply. 

“Of course: what other thing have young 
women to wish about? Dear me, it is nearly 
school-time. 1 must hasten.” 

“And I may accompany you, may I not? 
You have n’t given me permission yet. 1 
am going over to Brant’s Pond.'” 

“X certainly cannot forbid you the use of 
the highway,” she said, laugliing, “espe¬ 
cially as it leads directly to your destina¬ 
tion.” 

“But you prefer to walk by yourself,” he 
said, stopping suddenly and looking both 
confused and hurt. 

“ I assure you it is a matter of perfect in¬ 
difference to me,” she answered haughtily. 
“The school house is not far, only just be¬ 
yond that bend in the road.” 

“Confound itl what has come over the 
girl?” ho thought. “ How different she is 
from what she was that day on Pine Hill. 
She’s prettier than ever, thougn her man¬ 
ner has grown fearfully pert and disagree¬ 
able, like that of her cousin Jack’s at his 
very worst. What a fool I was to fall in 
love with her, and do nothing all this .year 
but to think of her, and plan how to meet 
her again! I was afraid Jack’s going to 
Europe would put an end to everything, but 
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here I am after all, under the same roof 
with her. Well, I flattered myself that I 
had made a little impression on her at the 
time, but now I see that that was all a de¬ 
lusion. She’s as subtle a flirt as one born 
to it in fashionable society. How the poor 
rustic heaux in this neighborhood must 
have suffered at her hands 1 ’ 

‘•When do you expect your wife, Mr. 
Lorlmer?" questioned the object of his 
thoughts with cold clearness, startling him 
out of ills senses. He was walking on the 
other side of the road, looking decidedly un-' 
happy. 

“My wife! Miss Spencer, indeed, I was 
not aware of possessing any such commod¬ 
ity! How strange for you to imagine that 
1 was married 1 ’ 

“I did n’t imagine it, Mr. Lorlmer. My 
mother told me so: she thinks so certainly. 
She said that your wife was n’t ready to 
leave home yet, so your aunt came in lier 
stead,’’ said Jennie, trying not to look 
glad. 

“ My mother was n’t ready to leave home. 
An old friend came to visit her from the 
West. I suppose I said Mrs. Lorlmer (she 
is only my step-mother), and she misunder¬ 
stood me. When I wrote to her concern¬ 
ing board, I spoke of her as Mrs. Lorlmer 
also.’’ 

“ I am quite sure you did, for she always 
supposed that you were husband and wife 
instead of mother and son, and — Mr. Lor- 
injer—if yoti don’t mind, I think it will be 
just as well to let her think so.” 

“Why?” exclaimed Mr. Lorlmer, looking 
very blank. “ I don’t wish her to think so 
by any means, and then my mother will be 
liere in a few weeks, and she certainly must 
know tlien.” 

Jennie burst into an immediate fit of 
laughter. In spite of herself. 

“Nothing, only she will like you better. 
She prefers married boarders. I cannot tell 
you why, but it is very, very funny.” 

Mr. Loritner looked bewildered. 

“ And you believed that I was a married 
man, MiSS Spencer?” he said, looking down 
into her face with something like reproach 
in bis glatice, 

Jennie colored violently. 

“Tes, I believed so: why should I not, 
Mr. Lorimer?” said she indifferently. 

But there was something in her manner 
which contradicted the indifference, and he 
took lieart. 


“Jennie,” said Mrs. Spencer with trouble 
in her countenance two or three weeks 
later, “I thought you were n’t even going 
to look at our gentleman boarder, and here 
you have been seen walking with him nearly 
every day since lie lias been here. Aunt 
Maria says so, and really, Jennie, I do not 
like Ills manner toward you at all. He does 
n’t take his eyes off you at the table, and I 
must say that you seem to be pretty well 
acquainted with him, also. Miss Grant 
asked me if you had ever met before, and 
she looked very queer, I thought.” 

“Miss Grant would do better to attend to 
her own affairs, and Aunt Maria also,” said 
Jennie coolly, ‘‘and mother dear, with your 
consent, 1 am engaged to marry Mr. Lori- 
mer.” 

Mrs. Spencer came near fainting. 

‘•Why, he’s a married man already!” 
she exclaimed. “O Jennie, Jennie, what 
are you thinking of?” 

•‘Ob, no indeed, mother! you’re mistaken. 
He spoke of his mother as Mrs. Lorimer, 
he always does so, because she is not his 
own mother, only his father’s wife, and you 
misunderstood him.” 

“Well, if he- is n’t married, he is one of 
these flirting city beaux and he does n’t 
mean what he says, O dear, dear me! itii 
just as Maria prophesied, after ail. What 
can you know about him or his family 
either? and you’ve only known him a little 
more than two weeks. Oh! what shall I do? 
what will your father say? How he will 
blame me because I insisted on taking sum¬ 
mer boarders against his advicel” 

“Father likes Mr. Lorimer very much, I 
am sure,” said Jennie with dignity, “ and all 
the misgivings I have are because I am not 
good enougii for him. He is one of Cousin 
Jack’s friends, .and in the letter which I re¬ 
ceived from him this morning he speaks of 
him in the highest praise (out I did not 
need that to convince me that he was every¬ 
thing that is noble). He says that his fam¬ 
ily are of the oldest and best in the Stale. 
Then he has -a-ealth, and we are so poor. 
He has had every possible advantage, fash¬ 
ionable society, foreign travel, every means 
of culture, while I am as ignorant a country 
girl as ever lived.” 

“ Ignorant! ’ exclaimed her mother indig¬ 
nantly. “ Why, there is n't a girl in the 
country that’s had more advantages. Did 
n't you tend Springvale Academy for three 
years running, and all your aunts and uu- 
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clM pestering me about our eztraTagance iu 
keeping you there?” 

A queer little smile passed orer Jennie’s 
features, but she said nothing. 

Then Mr. liurimer came into the room, 
and having overheard something of the con¬ 
versation, pleaded his own cause with the 
afflicted lady, and not in vain. 

“What objection have you to me as a 
son-in-law?” he asked at length, seeing that 
though she consented and believed him to 
be an honest man, there was something 
which troubled and disturbed her dread¬ 
fully. “ I can see that you are not satisfied 
with me by any means, Mrs. Spencer.” 

" I think it is a great deal too soon,” said 
she. “ Why, Samuel courted me two years 
before he found out that he really liked me 
better than anybody else, and then I was n’t 
ready to say yes when he asked me the first 
time.” 

“But there is something else,” he per¬ 
sisted. " I am sure of It.” 


Mrs. Spencer colored, hesitated, and 
looked very much disturbed. 

“No,” said she, “ I have no objection to 
you, only I would rather Jennie should n’t 
marry a summer boarder, that is all.” 

Mr. Lorimer found it impossible to re¬ 
strain his laughter. 

“ I am delighted to know that you have 
nothing against me individually,” said he. 
“ I guess I can bear it since it is only col¬ 
lectively.” 

But in spite of Aunt Maria, who never 
withdrew her objections from the husband 
of her niece, Mrs. Spencer grew very com¬ 
placent of her son-in-law after a while, and 
used to boast to her neighbors concerning 
Jennie’s fine establishment in the city, Jen¬ 
nie’s carriage and Jennie’s silver, “and 
there never was such a devoted husband as 
hers in the world, though I can’t say I ap¬ 
proved of the match at first,” she always 
used to invariably add with a little pensive 
smile. 
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It was the da; before Christmas, and we 
entered the dining-room of our boarding¬ 
house with more drooping spirits than 
usual, — Gertrude, John, and I. Tom had 
not yet arrived; and, notwithstanding the 
landlady’s melancholy warning that our 
dinner would be spoiled, as well as his own, 
we waited for him some time, sitting round 
the festive board. Not that that board was 
especially inviting, or the spicy but plebeian 
odor of sausages particularly agreeable to 
our accustomed nostrils, but we missed 
Tom, and had no appetite Jor the luxuries 
set before us when he was .away. Tiien 
Gertrude had placed the little bouquet of 
roses and pansies which John had just 
brought her between the broken-nosed gra¬ 
vy-dish and a melancholy plate of saleratus 
bread; and the bright blossoms counteract¬ 
ed depressing effects, and hinted that it was 
a sunshiny world, in spite of poverty, and 
the gloom of boarding-houses. 

There were no other boarders in the liouse 
at present, and madame did not think it 
Wotih the while to make an extra effort to 
please such an unprofitable set as we, who 
occupied attic rooms, and, it was very evi¬ 
dent, were nobodies. Indeed, she regarded 
us with so much bitterness, that, strange to 
say, we sometimes felt as if we were the 
Cause of her fallen fortunes, and ate the 
thin, consumptive, holiday mince-pies with 
a feeling of guilt,—the very raisins therein 
crying out against us for hard times, and 
the preying upon a lone widow. 

In old days, when the table was full, she 
bad sometimes smiled, a little, frosty smile; 
but now she always frowned. Her eyes 
were red, and her sorrowful nose sharpened 
to a point. The rich-old-gentleman board¬ 
er, who bad the most charming invalid’s 
appetite for mush, had gone where landla¬ 
dies are not, nor any more tears. The dry- 
goods clerk, who lent such an air of style 
and elegani’.e to the establishment by his 
fine dress and fine manners, thought be was 
n’t appreciated by his fellow-boarders, and 
went where there were more young ladies, 
and consequently more appreciation. The 
old-bachelor merchant, who, although he 


might have been particular, never opened 
bis mouth to find fault, had been taken in 
by the wiles of a pretty school-mistress 
across the way, and was committing the 
folly of housekeeping. The retired minis¬ 
ter, who had enough money to support him¬ 
self comfortably without making an exer¬ 
tion to save souls, did not dare to trust the 
small, white light of his piety against such 
a background ot iniquity,—card-playing, 
dancing, opera-going, and the like, — and 
liad sought a safer abode. The two maiden 
ladies who subsisted on tea and pickles bad 
quarreled, after years of soul-sisterhood, 
and each had flown to fresher fields and 
pastures new for consolation in her cruel 
heart-wounds. So every week there was 
more mush and less pastry, more beet-pick¬ 
les and less sugar, and the “days darkened 
round us,” and hope grew dimmer. But 
we were usually a very jolly set of young 
people, regular Bohemians, all of us, used 
to ups and downs and disappointments, but 
defying the worst that fate could do, with 
our merry spirits. And now it was not a 
failing-off of our daily food alone which cast 
the little cloud over us, by any means,— 
though to the healthiest souls too much 
oatmeal mush is a shadow; it was the com¬ 
ing of Christmas which sugges;cd the sad¬ 
dest of ail words, “it might have been,’’ 

John and I were brother and sister. Ger¬ 
trude was my friend, and John’s betrothed; 
Tom was John's friend, and my betrothed, 
John was a journalist, Tom was an artist, 
Gertrude wrote stories for magazines, and I 
was a music-teacher. We had a high opin¬ 
ion of each other’s ability, and confidence 
in our own; but as yet we had won more 
poverty than money or fame. We lioped 
prodigiously, we worked moderately; our 
castles were the most wonderful ever set a- 
floating by silly young souls, and when they 
tumbled to pieces, we sighed a little at first, 
then laughed like children, and, like chil¬ 
dren, proceeded to build them again higher 
than ever. 

But we were beginning to be too old to 
be so careless, even for gypsies, and looked 
life and ourselves Inquiringly in the face. 
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and were trying to be in earnest in some- 
thing besides loving and hoping. John 
wrote reaily powerful articles, fuil of fire 
and vigor; but some way he was always on 
the unpopular side politically, and his fine 
satire was continually touching the wrong 
person’s weak points: otherwise, his success 
might liave been great. 

Tom painted charming pictures: his col¬ 
oring was almost equal to that of the old 
masters, I thought, and his drawing won¬ 
derfully fine. But the public is slow to ap¬ 
preciate merit, though it seemed to have 
opened its eyes of late, and. having sold 
one or two landscapes successfully, the dear 
fellow felt himself already on the loftiest 
iieights of fame, — thougii in a few days af¬ 
ter these sales his pocket was as depressing- 
ly empty as ever. He had scarcely a decent 
coat to cover him, hut bi^d indulged in his 
own and my fondness for old china and an¬ 
tique ornaments 1 I, wlio was growing a 
grain more common-sense, with added years 
and experience, took him to do for this last 
piece of extravagant folly. 

Gertrude’s stories were of the highest or¬ 
der, bright, fanciful, subtle; but they were 
not in such demand in the market as to 
bring high prices, — which, as John was 
continually remarking, was the surest test 
that there was genius lurking darkly in 
their brilliant pages. 

As for me, the salary I received for play¬ 
ing on the organ in the little Episcopal 
Church was small, and my pupils were of 
poor families, who could not afford to pay 
much for lessons. I was the owner of a 
good, well-trained voice, and had been in¬ 
vited to join a successful and highly respect¬ 
able concert'troupe, with the promise of a 
very respectable salary; hut Tom could not 
bear the idea of my singing in public, so I 
nave it up for his sake. Taking everything 
together, we did not seem to be any nearer 
having a home of our own ihun we had 
been a year before; though we bad said 
then, as well as on the year before, ‘*By 
next Christmas wo shall have aone with 
landladies and gloomy rooms and frowning 
looks and cold coffee and hopeless dinners.” 
And this Cijristinas we were a little more 
gloomy than on the last, and the last Christ¬ 
mas we were more gloomy than on the year 
before; and so on. 

Ah, what bliss that little home of our 
own was to look forward to! Once there, it 
seemed as if the whole world would change; 


that editors would be more open to reason; 
that the public taste for pictures would bo 
suddenly refined and cultivated into an ap¬ 
preciation for Tom; that story - writing 
would bring the fortunes its writers de¬ 
served; that every utterance of that “heav¬ 
enly maid,” music, would be straightway 
coined into gold for a follower like myseif; 
that housekeeping would be the little pleas¬ 
ant recreation in the intervals of the sterner 
exercise of genius. We had planned a thou¬ 
sand times just how we should manage 
everything, — how delightfully we would 
entertain our friends, what jolly, reckless 
fires should always be dancing on the 
hearth to brighten our spirits while we sat 
in its glow, and welcome us home with a 
cheery sparkle after evenings spent at a 
concert or the theatre, wbnt daintily spread 
tables we would have, what a wilderness of 
flowers in our windows, what a holiday-air 
should pervade everything, and never a 
gloomy or an impatient word be spoken un¬ 
der the roof from years end to year’s end! 

“Dear me! what shall we do tomoirow?” 
said Gertrude, with a little sigh, while we 
sat waiting for Tom. “Must we eat our 
dinner liere, and try to be thankful?” 

“We might go to the play, and dine at 
Copley’s afterward, if you prefer,” said 
John, the shadow creeping from her brown 
eyes into his own. 

“But we can be all by ourselves here,” 
said I; “and even this seems more home¬ 
like than a fashionable saloon could. That 
would be dreadful. Don’t you wish we had 
some respectable uncle or grandparent who 
would invite us all out to his aristocratic 
country-seat to spend Christinas?” 

“No,” said Gertrude decidedly; “but I 
wish it were warmer weather, that we might 
have a little picnic out in the country, such 
as we had last fall, and dine on a moss-cov¬ 
ered bench, with brown leaves dropping 
into our cups, and a brook near to sing us a 
drinking-song,” 

Here Tom appeared, looking somewhat 
flushed and excited, and bearing a huge 
bundle in his arms. 

“What made you so late? we ’ve been 
waiting for you, Tom,” said I, looking rath¬ 
er pathetically at the cold sausages tiiat 
were calmly reposing in a thick, white, un¬ 
inviting-looking substance instead of gayly 
swimming in the clear brown sea of fifteen 
minutes ago. 

“Business,” he responded briskly: “sold 
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a picture to a rich old fellow, who did 
care what he p^d for it, and thought 1 
would celebrate the event by buying a pres¬ 
ent for you, Bess.” 

**Such a huge present as that?” X said, 
examining the paper with dreadful mlsgiv- 
mgs. ** Tou are very good, Tom,” 

Tom looked a little guilty, and as if he 
dreaded ill. X was growing economical, and 
it depressed him. John proposed that we 
should have dinner before the present was 
brought to light, and then 1 could enjoy it 
at my leisure. 

“Everything is spoiled,” grumbled the 
landlady. “It is of no use for me to try 
and provide good, comfortable, warm din¬ 
ners, if things are going on in this way.” 

And she wiped her widowed eyes with her 
apron, and wrung her unprotected hands in 
the most hopeless manner. 

We acted on John’s proposal, and made a 
somewhat hurried and sf/ent meal. Then 
Tom undid the present, and waited breath¬ 
lessly for exclamations of admiration and 
profuse thanks and delight on my part. 
But neither exclamations nor thanks came 
at first: we were all too much surprised to 
speak, even though it was Tom who had 
purchased the splendid affair, and brought 
it home to me. It was only a clumsy old 
casket, exceedingly heavy and antique, and 
mysterious enough in its appearance to 
have been one of Portia’s caskets; but there 
was no beauty in its form, or in the crum¬ 
bling carved work which adonied It, and, as 
fond as I was of rococco and antique orna¬ 
ments and articles of furniture, this had 
very little fasdimtion for me. 

“ How did you happen to buy it, Tom?” 
asked Gertrude, who was the first to open 
her mouth. 

“How did I happen to buy it?” echoed 
Tom. “Why, don’t you think it an ele¬ 
gant old thing? Carver’s things are put up 
for Sale, — you know he ’s dead, poor fel- 
low, — and I considered myself very lucky 
to get hold of :his. He brought it from 
Rome, with a host of other curiosities. I 
got it for a mere trifie, --gave only ten dol¬ 
lars for it: just think of that! I thought 
Bess would be delighted; but she is n’t 
pleased with anything une gets for her 
lately,” 

“0 Tom, I am pleased!” said I, trying to 
tell a story with a truthful air. “It looks 
very antique, and will be a nice place to 
stow away many things. But, my dear, you 


should n’t always be buying me presents. 
I can’t help thinking you ’re extravagant.” 

“Grateful!” exclaimed John, who would 
not allow even me to bint, under any cir- 
camstances, that his friend was affected 
with a failing, whatever opinion X inigiit 
have of my lover. He was not at all struck 
by the desirableness of the casket; but Tom 
liked it, and so of course it must be-fiiie. 

“Let us look at the inside,” said Ger¬ 
trude, lifting the creaking lid. 

But there was nothing there but a faded 
rcd-satln lining, and a musty smell. 

“Perhaps one day it was the hiding-place 
of love-letters, somebody’s heart crumbled 
into tender, maybe despairing words,” she 
meditated; “ perhaps some great lady placed 
her jewels there, warm from her fair neck 
and rosy ears, after the excitement of fever¬ 
ish, festal evenings; perhaps some sad-eyed 
Italian mother kept here little relics of her 
dead children^ perhaps”— 

I was not in a very good-natured or senti¬ 
mental mood, 80 I could not help interrupt¬ 
ing her. 

“ Tou can make a story out of it for — 
Magazine, Gertrude,” I said; “but in the 
mean time a sad-eyed New-England girl is 
going to hide here tlie relics of her dead 
past. All the old letters that I do not burn 
I am going to put into this casket, then lock 
it up so that neither X nor any one else shall 
ever see them. Is n’t tliat a worthy use to 
make of it, Tom?” 

Tom seemed rather out of sorts, and by 
no means over-pleased with me; so we drop* 
ped the subject of my Christmas present, 
and soon grew very merry and forgetful on 
pleasanter grounds. We planned, as usual, 
for a next-year’s Christmas in our own 
home; Tom told of an inspiration for a new 
painting, and how he caught it; John read 
a most amusing sketch which he had writ¬ 
ten for tomorrow’s edition of the “Times;” 
Gkrtrude recited a new and lovely little 
poem; then I eang songs till bed-time; and 
we ail parted in gay good-humor. 

The Christmas sunshine was dazzling my 
half-opened eyes the next moniing, when 
Gertrude, still In her long, white robe de 
nuit, came stealing into my room. 

“Bess,” said she excitedly, “I’ve been 
dreaming all night about your casket; and 
I believe there’s a mystery about it that we 
have n‘t discovered, —some secret-drawer 
or hiding-place in it which contains sume- 
thing wonderful.” 
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“Nonsensel that would be too much like 
a story,” said I. “You ’re so full of sto¬ 
ries and romance, Gertrude, dear, that there 
’s nothing but what suggests some mystery 
to you. Ah! how many such stories I have 
read. Breathes tiiere any writer of ro¬ 
mances with soul so dead that he or she 
has n’t found a secret drawer in something 
which contained treasures, jewels, gold, or 
lost letters, for some poor mortal just on the 
last verge of poverty or despair?” 

“It would n’t be so very strange if we 
should find a mystery in this, as it was in 
that strange Carver’s possession, who ran¬ 
sacked ali the oid Eomaa houses, and, as he 
assured me, never even accepted anything 
as a present which had not a hstory.” 

I w.as sleepy, and floated off into a little 
nap before she ceased spe.aking. I opened 
my eyes again, and she was holding the cas¬ 
ket in her lap, intently busied in picking off 
bits of the silvery ornamental work with her 
reckless fingers. 

“What in the world are you doing with 
my box?” I exclaimed, raising my head in 
amazement. 

“ThereI I ’ve found it,” she almost 
screamed. “Tlie opening in the top is so 
shallon- that I was quite sure there was 
something underneath, if one could only 
find it. The keyhole was very cunningly 
hidden under all these carved leaves; but 
here it is: now for a key to open the draw- 
er. ■ O Bess!” 

Thoroughly roused now, even more ex¬ 
cited than she, I sprang from the bed, and 
took my mysterious present into my own 
har.ds. Yes: if I was n’t dreaming, there 
was a tiny keyhole; and to my vivid imagi¬ 
nation that keyhole was the opening to all 
the hidden things in creation, all the treas¬ 
ures, all the secrets. 

“Oh, do let us find a key!” I said impa¬ 
tiently. “Gertrude, have you any small 
key? Is there a very small key in the 
bouse?” 

Gertrude was trembling. We both went 
in search of the desired article, both looking 
back over our shoulder at the casket. 

-I procured the key to my portfolio, to my 
work-box, to my jewel-case. They were all 
small keys, but neither of them would fit 
this lock. Gertrude brought a great bunch 
of them. She treasured all the keys she 
ever found, imagining some romance at¬ 
tached to them; and she was always finding 
keys. She had in her possession those 


brought from all parts of the world, and 
every one had Us story, Us mystery, its hor¬ 
ror, or its pretty secret. But none of these 
would fit either; so we were forced to curb 
our impatience, to dress ourselves, and wait 
for broader day, and the sympathy and as¬ 
sistance of our male protectors. 

When informed of our discovery, they 
pretended to be only mildly interested; but 
it was evident that they were more exer¬ 
cised concerning it than they were concern¬ 
ing their breakfast, and the landlady was in 
tears again because her sumptuous feast 
was growing cold untouched. Tom tried to 
pick the lock with a hairpin; John produced 
a wire, and went breathlessly to work upon 
it. But all in vain: it was loth to disclose 
its secrets. 

“It is a very heavy affair,” Tom ob¬ 
served. 

And we were dazzled with the thought of 
gold. 

“I detect a perfume hovering about it 
which I did not notice before I opened the 
keyhole,” said Gertrude. 

And we thrilled all over with a delightful 
sense of romance. 

“Something rattles from within when 
you move it,” said John. “I thought it 
was only the rickety ornaments on the out¬ 
side, before.” 

And we felt a little awe-stricken, and half 
afraid of the mystery. 

John was taking an impression of the 
keyhole in wax, when Gertrude suddenly 
rushed up-stairs, and soon appeared with a 
key which she was sure was just, the thing. 

“ It is that dear little key which you pick¬ 
ed up and gave to me before we were en¬ 
gaged, John. I keep it on my watch-chain, 
and forgot it before,” she said. 

I wondered if everybody was forgetting 
that it was my casket, and preferred to open 
it myself. 

The key did fit, and a tiny drawer was 
opened to our view. But—alas for our 
hopes!—there was no gold, no jewel, to be 
be seen: there was only an old black mask, 
such as is worn at carnivals, a pair of old 
silken gloves,—gloves made to fit a fairy 
little hand, — and a small picture, that look¬ 
ed as if it had once been set in a locket, of 
the saddest, sweetest, brightest girl’s face 
ever seen. It was painted on a substance 
like ivoi-y, and was nearly faded out. Then 
there was a letter, written in Italian, and 
evidently from a prison. 
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We had onr romance, but not our for¬ 
tune. I was disappointed at first, so much 
so that 1 did not care for the romance; but 
it was evident that the others were deeply 
impressed. Tom looked at the picture un¬ 
til 1 was jealous; Gertrude held the gloves, 
and looked like one in a spell; while John, 
wbo had studied Italian, slowly deciphered 
the quaint handwriting of the letter. At 
the breakfest-table he read it aloud to us, 
and I believe that it was a warning sent to 
us by Providence,—sent in this mysterious 
way that it might be more impressive,— 
for it was nothing but a lament over a youth 
wasted in dreams, in the building of air-cas- 
tles, and the loss of everything, even love 
and.llberty, by this means. 

We all laughed over it, of course, it was 
so quaintly written, we said; but we laugh¬ 
ed really because we each rather took it to 
ourselves, and were os embarrassed as if it 
were addressed to ourselves personally, in¬ 
stead of to some dear brother Simon, who 
died more than a hundred years ago, per¬ 
haps. 

John said it was a good joke to come to 
such a lazy fellow as be was. And, after 


all, the casket did prove to be a fortune to 
us; for Tom went immediately to work and 
painted a picture, into which he Introduced 
that face, and that picture established his 
fame, and brought him more money than 
he bad hardly ever seen before; Gertrude 
was inspired by the romance of the thing to 
write so fine a story that she was admitted 
into the most exclusive of all the maga¬ 
zines, and was noticed by the critics in a 
most fiattering manner; John worked from 
that day with the most earnest will, and 
was soon acknowiedged to be a brilliant 
writer, and if be was unpopular in politics, 
could afford to be so; while as for me, when 
we were married, — Gertrude and John, and 
Tom and I,—and moved into that little 
bouse of our own, I developed such a facul¬ 
ty for housekeeping, such a gift for saving 
and cooking and making the most of every¬ 
thing, that 1 am today allowed by all to be 
the most brilliant one in tbe family. 

This lost Christmas was as cheery as we 
had planned it; and, whatever the others 
may think about it, I regard ray Christmas 
present with love and gratitude, though I 
prized it so little at first. 
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